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Prince Metternich. 
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PART THE FIRST.—APPRENTICESHIP TO POLITICAL LIFE 
(1773—1803). 

Two more tolerably bulky volumes have been recently added 
to those already published early in last year, of the Auto- 
biographical Memoirs of Prince Metternich. If the general 
public finds heavier and less agreeable reading in the last than 
in the first two volumes, the circumstance must be set down 
partly to the uneventfulness of the later as compared with the 
thrilling interest of the earlier years of Metternich’s career, and 
partly to the preponderance in the last instalment of the 
Memoirs of official despatches, memoranda, and other State 
papers over mere narrative, court gossip, anecdote, private 
correspondence, and clever sketches of great political characters. 
The English translation, also, it may perhaps be thought, has 
added not a little to the heaviness by improving upon the 
grandiloquence of all four volumes. 

These Memoirs, now in course of publication in German, 
French, and English simultaneously by Prince Richard Metter- 
nich, son of the eminent statesman and himself a distinguished 
diplomatist, of which we are about to avail ourselves as a 
basis for a few talks on a somewhat threadbare subject, are not 
and do not profess to be a history of the great events in which 
Prince Metternich enacted an important part, or of the pro- 
tracted period during which he figured conspicuously in 
European politics. The reader is forewarned by both father 
and son not to look for vivid pictures of the terrible wars which 
desolated Europe in the early years of the present century, or 
to expect a connected account of the long era of peace which 
succeeded them. “I have made history, and have, therefore, 
not found time to write it.” And again: “ The men who create 

1 Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Vols. 1. and Il. (1773—1815) and Vols, IIT. 


and IV, (1816 -1829). Edited by Prince Richard Metternich. The Papers classified 
and arranged by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. Alexander Napier. 
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history have not time to write it—at least I had none.” This 
is the reason, frankly if not very modestly stated in Metternich’s 
Political Testament, why the world is asked not to expect a 
formal historical narrative from his pen, but to be satisfied with 
such “notes, memoirs, and correspondence” as may furnish 
materials for a history of his life. Whether or not the genius 
of Metternich was of so commanding a character, and his 
influence for better or for worse on the events of his time so 
powerful, as to justify his pompous boast of having made 
history, want of time in the first instance, and then when 
enforced leisure came in 1848, the weight of declining years, 
not any lack of other necessary qualifications of the historian, 
alone prevented him from writing the history he had already 
made. M.de Metternich had not less self-confidence, as we 
shall presently see, but only less leisure than the late M. Thiers, 
who found time both to make and to write history most volu- 
minously to his own entire satisfaction. Instead therefore of a 
history—which if undertaken at all must necessarily have 
embraced the history of all Europe during one of its most 
momentous and protracted periods—a valid reason enough in 
itself for shrinking from the task—we are given the Memoirs, 
which, however they may affect Metternich’s character as a 
statesman and diplomatist—and he seems to rely upon them 
for a vindication of his policy—will scarcely establish his repu- 
tation as a pleasant and agreeable writer. 

Moreover, the very delay in their publication, which Metter- 
nich thought necessary that the documents he bequeathed to 
posterity “might become ripe for the use of the literary world,” 
will, by first exciting and then failing to gratify public curiosity, 
account for not a little of the disappointment likely to attend 
the appearance 6f Memoirs such as these of Metternich. The 
mystery, which till lately enshrouded the Memoirs of Metternich, 
still surrounds those of Talleyrand, and if when at length given 
to the world the latter do not prove quite as disappointing as 
the former, this will not be so much because of the disclosures 
they are likely to contain, as because of lighter amusement, 
which a man of Talleyrand’s greater literary ability, more 
strongly marked individuality of character, and altogether ex- 
ceptional experiences of men and things under the old régime, 
Revolution, Empire, Restoration, and Government of July 
successively, can hardly fail to supply in the shape of gossip 
and story and piquant anecdote, fresh dons mots and gros mots, 
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and possibly a spice of scandal about himself—for the old sinner 
was fond, Capefigue says, of descanting in his old age on the 
gallantries of a by no means edifying youth. But as for 
important disclosures, political or other, they will be as con- 
spicuous by their absence from the pages of Talleyrand as they 
are from those of Metternich, who will probably be thought 
most interesting whenever he gets off his high horse and relaxes 
a little of his normal pomposity to treat his readers here and 
there to a political portrait or two, so clever and life-like as to 
make one regret that the Memoirs do not furnish more sketches 
like those of Napoleon and Alexander the First of Russia, 
drawn for us by the hand of a man who was undoubtedly a 
close observer of men, a generally accurate and always caustic 
delineator of character. 

However this may be, if Metternich had any revelations to 
make, his Memoirs contain none ; they unleck no hidden spring of 
political action, and throw little additional light on events which 
have been sifted, examined, and discussed to wearisomeness, 
and it may therefore be questioned whether the historian, for 
whose special benefit they are being published, will derive all the 
help he might naturally expect from a source so authoritative 
and authentic. But whatever amount of light they may throw 
upon the times with which Metternich was so long connected, 
they will not reverse or even sensibly modify the verdict long 
since pronounced on the man himself, the character of his work, 
and the strength of his claims to a place in the foremost ranks 
of those who have achieved what may be fairly called greatness. 
That an impartial estimate may be formed of the career of men 
who have earned their place in history, time must no doubt in 
the generality of cases be given, to allow the living generation 
to die off, the heat of passion to cool down, and prejudice to 
fade away. But will “the bequeathing of his name and memory 
to the charitable thoughts and speeches of men in ages posterior 
to his own,” which answered in case of Lord Bacon, be equally 
successful in that of Metternich? If, when the principles of 
State policy he upheld were in the ascendant, he did not think 
his contemporaries in a position to estimate-his character aright 
and do justice to his work, are that character and that work 
likely to fare better in an age, when the principles and the forces 
of the Revolution, of which he was the determined enemy, are 
daily sapping the foundations of monarchical institutions all 
over the Continent, when the buckram Conservatism, of which 
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he was the avowed and consistent champion, is becoming every 
day more of an anachronism, and the illiberal policy of universal 
repression he pursued to the last has rightly or wrongly incurred 
the contempt and the loathing of mankind all the wide world 
over? 

The Memoirs, therefore, made up in part of official corres- 
pondence and memoranda, replete with ponderous dogmatism, 
in part of private letters to friends and members of his family, 
not running over with life and spirit, will leave the reputation 
of Metternich pretty nearly where they found it, and the 
judgment long since pronounced upon him will be reaffirmed 
by a court of his own choosing from evidence furnished by 
himself, that he was a famous rather than a great man, clever 
rather than wise, a consummate diplomatist, but not an eminent 
statesman in the highest sense of the word. If his merits be 
gauged by his own idea, enunciated with his usual solemn 
pomposity, that diplomacy stands to statesmanship in the 
relation of art to science—which, we submit, is rank nonsense— 
his is the inferior celebrity of the artist, not the more ennobling 
fame of the man of science. More than this, with Metternich, 
as with other great statesmen in absolute monarchies, who, 
whilst devoting their undivided attention to foreign affairs, have 
for the most part left domestic concerns to take care of them- 
selves, foreign politics were the beginning, middle, and end 
of all statecraft. As for the internal concerns of the Empire, 
whose destinies he held in his hands for close upon fifty years, 
his ideas seem never to have travelled beyond the status quo, 
the maintenance of things as they were in the beginning, for 
which nothing more was required than a system of steady, firm, 
and constant repression, which, to do him justice, he appears to 
have endeavoured to make as bearable as the circumstances 
would allow, and which, as a fact, was rendered the more 
endurable by the contented character of a considerable portion 
of the mixed races submitted to his government. But of wise, 
comprehensive, and generous measures of internal policy, such 
as might have gone far to allay the restlessness of the less 
contented provinces of a polyglot Empire, or of domestic 
legislation, such as that on which we have been long accustomed 
to see the foremost of our own statesmen building their just 
claims to the gratitude of their country and to lasting fame, 
of statesmanship of this description there is not the faintest 
trace to be found in the career of him, who made the history for 
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the writing of which his son is now furnishing the world with 
copious notes, memoirs, and correspondence. 

If, then, the qualities of Prince Metternich—and they are 
remarkable qualities—are those, not of the statesman, but of 
the diplomatist, his claims to the title of a great man are none 
other than those which he can make out from the attainment 
of excellence in that more restricted field of statecraft, and in 
this department his career will stand comparison with that of 
the ablest diplomatists of his own or more modern times. In 
the skill and the sagacity, the tact and the temper with which 
he conducted negotiations the most delicate and difficult, with 
opponents the most powerful and unscrupulous, he is inferior to 
none, and superior to most of the Talleyrands, Hardenbergs, 
Nesselrodes, and Castlereaghs of earlier days, or the Guizots, 
Palmerstons, Cavours, and Bismarcks of later times. Pitted 
against thoroughly unprincipled men like Napoleon and his 
agents, who had absolutely no regard for truth, or honour, or 
justice, Metternich, on the contrary, was actuated, and conse- 
quently in so unfair a race heavily handicapped, by principles, 
which he honestly believed to be those of truth and justice, and 
in the long and difficult contest he waged with the enemies of 
his country was weighted, as they were not, by the possession 
of something which, if not strictly conscience, was not a bad 
substitute for it, and to the dictates of which he is perhaps a 
little too fond of reminding us he ever lent a willing and 
obedient ear. If with his strong volition, his faith in blood and 
iron, his superb disregard of the ordinary rules of right and 
wrong, and his doing of great things in a grand manner, Prince 
Bismarck may be not inappropriately designated the Napoleon 
of modern diplomatic warfare, not a few traces of resemblance 
will be found, on the other hand, between Prince Metternich and 
the Duke of Wellington, in their strong sense of duty and firm 
reliance on the justice of their cause, in the calm courage, 
unflagging resolution, and enduring patience with which they 
fought a hard uphill battle against innumerable odds, and in 
the keen sagacity and consummate skill with which they 
seized upon the opportunity of the hour, turned its current, 
and made it conducive to the interests of their country; and 
so, like Wellington, Metternich will have sounder, because less 
demoralizing, claims to greatness than the more dazzling success 
of Prince von Bismarck. 

Prince Metternich had on his side, besides, all the advan- 
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tages which noble birth and high social position can give a 
man, and was admirably fitted by character, tone of mind, and 
education for the career to which he was destined. Born in the 
purple, a noble of the highest class, he was every inch of him a 
very great gentleman, a grand seigneur, an aristocrat to the tips 
of his finger-nails. However much we may be disposed, in 
these levelling days, to undervalue such merely extrinsic 
advantages as those of noble birth and high breeding, these 
have always had an undoubted, if somewhat indefinable, 
influence on diplomatic transactions; and in the case of 
Metternich, whilst helping to make him the central figure in’ 
the brilliant group, composed of celebrities such as Talley- 
rand, Nesselrode, Pozzo di Borgo, Hardenberg, W. Humboldt, 
Wellington, and Castlereagh, they gave him a very tangible 
superiority over the upstart nobility and other exceedingly 
vulgar persons, whom he was to meet twirling their mustachios 
and swaggering with jingling spur and clanking sabre through 
the gilded halls of the Tuileries. His character, the temper of 
his mind, the nature of his training, had all the same tendency. 
Autocracy, with a flavour of aristocracy, an irresponsible 
Sovereign, with hereditary nobles for Ministers, formed Metter- 
nich’s only idea of a Constitution and right government, and in 
his dread of change and desire to perpetuate the state of things 
in which his own lot was so happily cast, he raised his voice 
uniformly in favour of order, peace, and stability. To his mind, 
conscience notwithstanding, the claim of a monarch to a big 
slice out of a neighbouring kingdom, or the transference of 
whole peoples and provinces, like so much live stock, from one 
sovereign to another, was perfectly intelligible ; the aspirations 
of a people to independence, or its claims to self-government, 
were on the face of things irrational and perfectly inadmissible. 
He had, moreover, the good fortune to serve and to represent a 
Sovereign who either had very little mind of his own, or at any 
rate only such views and principles as could be easily moulded 
and brought into harmony with those of his Minister, the dis- 
tinctive feature of whose character, in spite of Metternich’s 
reiterated testimony to its exceptional firmness, resolves itself 
in great emergencies into an apathetic acceptance of the 
inevitable. Metternich, therefore, had it all his own way, and 
he at least had very decided views; a most unbounded con- 
fidence in the soundness of his policy, and an amazing faith in 
his own absolute inerrancy, integrity, and truthfulness. If we 
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are to accept his own statement, he never made a mistake, never 
told even a diplomatic fib, and could with marvellous self- 
complacency make bold to assert in 1834 that, after having 
been five-and-twenty years at the head of the Cabinet, the 
correctness of his principles had been borne out by all his 
experience of life and affairs, and declare that since, when all 
is tottering and changing, it is above everything necessary there 
should be something fixed somewhere, to which the waverer 
may cling, and where the erratic may find a resting-place, 
he (Metternich) has been that principle of permanence and 
stability. 

When a comparison between Metternich and Mazarin was 
instituted in the presence of Talleyrand, the wit is said to have 
remarked : “J’y trouve beaucoup a redire. Le cardinal trom- 
pait, mais il ne mentait pas. Or, M. de Metternich ment 
toujours et ne trompe jamais.” If Metternich is lying, he is 
certainly deceiving no one except perhaps himself, when he 
speaks of himself as “the man of truth,” as having no cause 
to fear the light of day, as able to stand by everything he had 
ever done, or when, in his extraordinary self-delusion, he 
declared to Mr. Ticknor in 1835 that lying was his abomination, 
that he had never deceived anybody, and that this was the 
reason why he had not a personal enemy in the world. Men 
would be readier to believe in the candour of the veteran 
diplomatist, if he had been a trifle more sparing of professions 
of sincerity, which his contemporaries were far from endorsing, 
and from whose ministry dates the alliterative saying—, 
“L’Autriche triche.” At the same time Talleyrand’s epigram- 
matic sarcasm must be taken cum gvrano, and there is no lack 
of internal and external evidence that in all important matters 
the Prince’s Memoirs are generally trustworthy. His habitual 
self-laudation attains to sublimity in the Preface to the Memoirs, 


dated December, 1844. 


My life belongs to the time in which it has passed. 

That time is an epoch in the history of the world; it was a period 
of transition! In such periods the older edifice is already destroyed, 
though the new is not yet in existence; it has to be reared, and the 
men of the time play the part of builders. 

Architects present themselves on all sides: not one, however, is 
permitted to see the work concluded ; for that the life of man is too 
short. Happy the man who can say of himself, that he has not run 
counter to the Eternal Right. This testimony my conscience gives me. 
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Metternich was one of the principal builders, or architects, 
who rushed in to the rescue, when the old order of things was 
giving way to a new, and the ancient fabric was coming to the 
ground beneath the strokes of the Revolution. But though he 
managed to restore the shattered Empire of Austria, and to 
take a leading and very effective part in the liberation of 
Europe, he did nothing towards the rearing of a new edifice. 
His was all patchwork ; he tinkered up, after a fashion, the old 
worn-out Continental system which had once bound Europe 
loosely together, till the revolutionary spirit, which he flattered 
himself he had laid, and which he abominated cordially,. but 
never fully understood, broke out once more with irresistible 
force all over the Continent, and swept him away in the number 
of its victims. 

My life was one of the most active in a time morbid with ill- 
regulated activity. ‘This narrative shows that from my earliest youth to 
the thirty-sixth year of a burdensome ministry, when I write these 


lines, I have not lived one hour to myself. 

A spectator of the order of things before the Revolution in French 
society, and an observer of, and a participator in, all the circumstances 
which accompanied and followed the overthrow of that order, of all my 
contemporaries I now stand alone on the lofty stage on which neither 
my will nor my inclination placed me. 

I claim, therefore, the right and the duty to point out to my 
descendants the course by which alone the conscientious man can with- 
stand the storms of time. This course I have indicated by the motto I 
have chosen, as the symbol of my conviction, for myself and my 
descendants, “‘ True strength lies in right ;” save this, all is transitory. 


All this may read very well and pass muster in French or 
German, but it sounds intolerably bombastic in plain English, 
and in this respect the English translator, be it said once for all 
in passing, has done full justice to the pedantic tone of the 
French version. Pompous appeals to conscience, accompanied 
by great professions of candour, strong disclaimers of proneness 
to dogmatism, and solemn avowals of entire freedom from self- 
love and ambition are too thickly interspersed throughout the 
work to beget implicit confidence in the reader, who, Prince 
Richard assures him, will find in many parts of this work 
expressions similar to the following used by his father : 


Neither self-love, nor proneness to dogmatism, have urged me to 
make known the views and sentiments by which the whole course of 
my life was governed. The feeling which inspires me rests on a regard 


for historical truth. 
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Clemens Wenzel Neponne Lothar von Metternich-Winneburg- 
Ochsenhausen was born May 15, 1773, the eldest son of Count 
(afterwards Prince) Francis George. Of his boyhood—if, indeed, 
so great a man ever was a boy at all, fond of toffy and liable to 
the birch, and did not pass at once from lisping infancy to 
manhood, as the young too often do abroad—the Prince tells us 
little or nothing. He is not, we think, to be congratulated, 
if he did succeed in escaping the experiences, the trials, and 
rough lessons of that intermediate stage in life, and perhaps 
men might at this hour see less reason in the conduct of states- 
men like Bismarck and Metternich to write them down, the one 
a political bully and the other a prig, if it had been their good 
fortune, in common with the great majority of our own public 
men, to have found their level thus early in life, and to have had 
their self-conceit knocked out of them, and a trifle more of 
consideration for others put into them on the arena of a public 
school. But this is, no doubt, insular prejudice ; it certainly is a 
digression. The education of Prince Metternich, in the hands 
of Catholic priests till his thirteenth year, was, for impartiality’s 
sake we presume, intrusted after that date to a Protestant tutor. 
Under the guidance of the latter he, with his younger brother, 
went through the ordinary studies of the Gymnasium till the 
summer of 1788, when in his fifteenth year he was sent to the 
University of Strasburg. Napoleon Bonaparte, who concluded 
his studies in the artillery regiment then quartered at Strasburg, 
had just left, and Metternich passed under the same professors 
of mathematics and fencing as the future Emperor. On his 
way through Strasburg in 1808, Metternich received a visit from 
his old fencing-master, who expressed a hope his two pupils, the 
Emperor of the French and the Austrian Ambassador at Paris, 
would not take it into their heads to come to blows. They were 
destined to have, metaphorically speaking, many a passage at 
arms, and Metternich did not, in the long run, come second best 
out of the contest. 

Before his formal education was over Metternich left the 
University of Strasburg in the year 1790, when he was only 
seventeen years of age, to take part, as one of the Masters 
of Ceremonies, in the coronation of the Emperor Leopold at 
Frankfort. He may be readily pardoned if he takes some little 
credit to himself for having escaped, at that impressionable 
age, the infection of the revolutionary fever, which was so 
catching that of his tutors one turned out-and-out terrorist, 
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bringing down upon himself the curses of unhappy Alsace by 
the streams of blood he had a hand in shedding, and the other, 
a Catholic priest, after accepting the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy and becoming schismatical Bishop of Strasburg, ended 
by forswearing all religion, and publicly burning the insignia of 
his office in a revolutionary orgy. 


I left the University of Strasburg in the year 1790, at the time 
of the coronation of the Emperor Leopold at Frankfort, whither my 
father had summoned me. ‘The French Revolution was beginning. 
From that moment I was its close observer, and subsequently became 
its adversary ; and so I have ever remained, without having been once 
drawn into the whirlpool. I have known men whose characters had not 
sufficient strength to withstand the misleading glare of innovations and 
theories, and who have reproached me that neither my understanding 
nor my conscience could sustain themselves at the tribunal of reason 
and of right. The errors into which these men fell, I ascribe far more 
to weakness of judgment than to the influence of evil example. 


His very birth and high social position, it may perhaps be 
thought, were in themselves quite sufficient to preserve a young 
aristocrat against the dangerous fascination of the new doctrines 
—safeguards which ought, one would think, to have been 
equally powerful, but which nevertheless proved insufficient 
antidotes to the insidious poison in the case of M. de Talleyrand, 
of whom it used to be said wittily that his revolutionary ardour 
was so great, and his passion for reform so keen, that he had 
grown to look upon himself, with his noble pedigree, and his 
income of sixty thousand livres from the bishopric of Autun, as 
an intolerable abuse in the State. But Metternich protests, that 
the doctrines of the Jacobins and their appeals to the passions 
of the people excited in him an aversion, which age and expe- 
rience only strengthened, and cherishes the conviction that he 
never would have been, at any time nor under any circum- 
stances, even in the lowest position, accessible to the tempta- 
tions to which he saw so great a number of his contemporaries 
yield, and to which he thinks many fell a prey only because 
they had not the same opportunities of beholding the enormities 
which were the result of the new errors, and the sight of which 
was not thrown away upon him. 

From Frankfort Metternich went, at the conclusion of his 
nineteenth year, to Mayence to study law. 

My residence in Mayence was of the greatest use to me, and had a 
decided influence on my life. My time was divided between my studies 
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and intercourse with a society as distinguished for intellectual supe- 
riority as for the social position of its members. At that time Mayence 
and Brussels were the rendezvous for French emigrants of the higher 
classes, whose exile was voluntary, not forced, as it soon afterwards 
became, and who had not as yet to struggle with poverty. In my 
intercourse with the éife of this society, I learned to know the defects of 
the old régime. The occurrences, too, of each day taught me into 
what crimes and absurdities a nation necessarily falls when it under- 
mines the foundations of the social edifice. I learned to estimate the 
difficulty of erecting a society on the new foundations when the old are 
destroyed. In this way also I came to know the French; I learned to 
understand them, and to be understood by them. 


This is not empty brag. Metternich, always a shrewd 
observer of men, certainly turned his opportunity to good 
account, and acquired such knowledge of the French, and subse- 
quently gave such proof of his keen insight into their national 
peculiarities, as to compel the reluctant admiration of Napoleon 
himself. With the scenes of devastation before him, he tells us, 
of which France was the theatre, his mind turned naturally 
to every study which promised to be most useful to him in his 
future career; he felt that the Revolution was the adversary he 
would have to fight, and therefore he set himself to study the 
enemy and learn the way about his camp. The spirit of inno- 
vation, which the rapid progress of events in France served only 
to develope, was rife at Mayence, as in all the German Univer- 
sities, and Metternich found himself surrounded by young men, 
who named the lectures they were attending by the Republican 
Calendar, and was lectured to by professors, who interlarded 
their disquisitions on law with allusions to the emancipation 
of the human race by those model philanthropists, Marat and 
Robespierre. Among the acquaintances made by Metternich at 
this period was a countryman of our own then living at 
Mayence, George Forster, the learned companion of the famous 
navigator, Captain Cook; Kotzebue, the dramatist, then an 
ardent follower of a school which twenty-five years later turned 
its daggers against him ; and Nicholas Vogt, the historian, with 
whom the Prince seems to have lived on terms of intimate 
friendship, and who on one occasion, at the close of a discussion 
between them on historical criticism, thus addressed the future 
diplomatist : 


“Your intellect and your heart are on the right road; persevere 
therein also in practical life, the lessons of history will guide you. Your 
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career, however long it may be, will not enable you to see the end of a 
conflagration which is destroying the great neighbouring kingdom. If 
you do not wish to expose yourself to reproaches, never leave the 
straight path. You will see many great men pass by with swift strides, 
let them pass, but do not deviate from your path. You will overtake 
them, because you must meet them on their way back !” 


“The good man,” his listener adds, with pardonable self- 
complacency, “was right.” Metternich certainly did not live to 
see the end of the conflagration, but only to be at last driven 
out of his own house by its spreading flames ; he did not leave 
himself open to reproach on the score of having deviated from 
the path he had chosen ; and it is his greatest merit to have had 
the sagacity and the patience to wait till Napoleon, who with 
rapid strides had passed him on the road to universal conquest, 
and in passing had trampled him and the Austrian Empire twice 
over under his feet, was compelled to retrace his steps, and 
then at length to have met him on the way back, with all 
Europe in arms against him, and to have freed the world from 
his disturbing presence. 

The July of 1792 found Metternich once more at Frankfort, 
assisting at the coronation of the Emperor Francis, and dis- 
charging the same functions as at that of his predecessor. In 
the pageants and ceremonies which attended and followed the 
coronation, young Metternich was a conspicuous figure. 


Prince Anton Esterhazy, the principal Ambassador of the Emperor, 
intrusted me in the most friendly manner with the direction of the 
banquet which he gave after the coronation. I opened the ball with the 
young Princess Louise of Mecklenburg, who afterwards, as Queen of 
Prussia, was distinguished for her beauty and noble qualities. She was 
two years younger than I. We had known each other from childhood, 
for these young Princesses of Mecklenburg, of whom one was Queen of 
Prussia and the other Queen of Hanover, were brought up at Darmstadt 
under the care of their grandmother, who was on intimate terms with 
my mother. The most friendly relations existed between us during the 
whole life of that Princess. 


All these festivities, however, do not appear to have called 
off his attention for a moment from passing events. On the 
contrary, what he saw around him served only to keep alive his 
attitude of watchful observation. He was in particular painfully 
shocked by the levity of the French exiles, and their failure 
to comprehend the nature of the Revolution going on in their 
own country, or to appreciate the gravity of the situation. 
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The appearance which Frankfort then presented was very different 
from that of this city two years earlier. France was now bowed down 
beneath the Reign of Terror. Events followed each other in quick 
succession. The comparison between what was going on in Frankfort 
and what was taking place in a neighbouring kingdom was too striking 
to escape notice, and could not but be painfully evident to the mind. 

The lightheartedness which characterized the French emigrants 
assembled in the city for the coronation was in strong contrast with this 
impression. The Princes of the royal family were all gathered together 
at Coblentz. All who fled from the Revolution reckoned on their exile 
lasting for tvo months. Thoughtful men glanced at the Prussian army 
assembled on the Rhine, and at the war which had broken out in 
Belgium, Austria, and France. 


From Frankfort Metternich followed the Emperor and most 
of the German Princes to Mayence, where the Elector held his 
Court, then the most luxurious in Germany. 


The French Princes had arrived, everything was in readiness for the 
beginning of the campaign. Great hopes were placed in the result, and 
certain victory was generally expected. The French emigrants thought 
the undertaking sure of success, and the only complaint they were 
heard to utter related to unavoidable delays in the assembling of the 
army. According to their idea, the despatch ofa few battalions only 
was needed, in order that the white flag should immediately appear on 
all the towers of France. ’ 

No doubt these delusions brought about the defeat which the 
Prussian army soon afterwards sustained. 


From Mayence Metternich went to Coblentz, whither the 
French Princes had preceded him, and where he first made the 
acquaintance of the Crown Prince of Prussia, who after the 
death of King Frederick William the Second, mounted the 
throne. 


Frederick William the Second was the picture of a King. In stature 
he was almost a giant, and stout in proportion. In all assemblies he 
stood a head taller than the crowd. His manners were stately and 
pleasant. The emigrants were certain that he had only to show himself 
on the frontiers, and the sans-cudottes would lay down their arms. 
Frenchmen of that day did not at all comprehend the Revolution ; 
and, indeed, I do not believe that, with a few exceptions, they ever 
succeeded in doing so. But this weakness is not the exclusive property 
of the French, for people in general do not even guess the true causes 
or the purpose of events which take place before their eyes. 


But the campaign which had now commenced soon dis- 
pelled all these foolish dreams. In spite of defective organi- 
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zation, and the incapacity of “a man whose military reputation 
was founded simply on a flattering speech of Frederick the 
Second,” Metternich is strongly of opinion that “if the Duke of 
Brunswick, instead of losing time in Champagne, had marched 
straight to Paris, he would have effected an entrance into that 
city.” 

What would have been the consequences of such a success it is 
difficult to determine ; but for my part, I feel convinced that the Revo- 
lution would not have ‘been suppressed. Apart from the fact that the 
military power was too weak to maintain the first success, the evil had 
spread to an extent too vast to be restrained in its onward steps by 
merely military operations, and Europe was the victim of so many 
illusions beyond the range of the Revolution that moral remedies could 
not keep pace with the power of the sword. 


The war, now at its height, interrupted Metternich’s university 
studies ; so he took a holiday and passed his time in running 
to and fro between Brussels and the army, sometimes with 
commissions from his father, who filled the important post of 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the States-General of the Austrian 
Netherlands, sometimes on a visit to his friends. With the 
eagerness of a young man to see everything that was stirring, 
Metternich was present at almost all the operations of the siege 
of Valenciennes, the capture of which stronghold terminated the 
campaign of 1793. He had therefore a good opportunity of 
observing war very closely, and the lesson he then learned seems 
not to have been lost upon him. 


It is to be wished that all those who are called upon to take a 
leading part in the business of the State could learn in the same school. 
In the course of my long public life I have often had reason to con- 
gratulate myself upon the experience thus gained. 

The mothers, wives, and children of our brave soldiers will 
say “Amen” to this. 

In the winter of 1793 Metternich left Brussels and its French 
emigrants still dreaming of the end of their exile with a con- 
fidence he was himself far from sharing, to accompany the 
Vicomte Desandroins, intrusted with a mission to the English 
Government, to London. Here he was received with great 
kindness and affability by King George the Third, and was 
soon brought into contact with the most remarkable men of 


the day. In this way he came to know William Pitt, Charles 


Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Charles Grey (afterwards Lord Grey), 
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“and many other personages, who then and afterwards played 
great parts on the theatre of public life.” He followed with 
particular attention the famous trial of Warren Hastings, was a 
frequent listener to the debates in the House of Commons, and 
endeavoured to acquaint himself thoroughly with the mechanism 
and working of Parliament, “and this,” the Prince adds, “not 
without use in my subsequent career.” That the precise 
advantage he derived from this interesting study was an 
increased abhorrence of free institutions like our own, may 
perhaps be gathered from a fragment of a conversation which 
took place between himself and Varnhagen von Ense, at Baden, 
in 1834. Reverting to the distinctive features of his own policy, 
and declaring that he had never done anything which he would 
not do again under the same circumstances, Metternich added : 
“It is my greatest personal disadvantage, that my labours 
remain secret in the narrow circle of Cabinets: I should only 
gain by publicity. So far as I am personally concerned, I do 
not shun the parliamentary tribune—I should even wish for it ; 
if I nevertheless hate it, that is for reasons inherent in the thing.” 
The italics are ours. Whether or not parliamentary institutions 
were suited to the genius of his own country, he is no doubt a 
better judge than the average Englishman, who is prone to 
assume that what is good ahd answers well in his own case 
must be good for everybody else and answer as well in all cases. 
But Metternich’s objections to our political system lay deeper 
than this: they were absolute, not merely relative. To a mind 
constituted as his was, our form of government was a malum 
in se; to the autocratic Chancellor, keeping ever a tight hand 
on the liberty of the press, and never allowing it to canvass 
irreverently the action of his irresponsible Government, the very 
idea that a Minister, endued, like himself, with even more than 
Papal inerrancy, could by any possibility be made to stand 
arraigned, like Hastings, of high crimes and misdemeanours at 
the bar of his country, or be called upon—as he had seen Pitt 
and Fox in his youth, and Gladstone and Disraeli in his old 
age—to give an account of his stewardship to a critical and not 
always friendly audience on the floor of a popular assembly, 
would have seemed shocking in the extreme, and little short 
of blasphemous. 

The circumstance of Metternich’s appointment, whilst still 
in England, as Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Emperor at the Hague, procured him 
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admission to a sphere of society not often accessible to a young 
man only twenty-one years of age. His youth alone prevented 
him from indulging his propensity to preach at the expense of 
the Prince of Wales, whose acquaintance he made at this time, 
and from reading him a lecture on the impropriety of his con- 
duct in siding with the Opposition against his royal father’s 
Government. ‘My youth,” he says, “restrained me from 
expressing the profound disapproval which his conduct produced 
in me; but I took one day the opportunity of saying a word to 
him on the subject, of which he reminded me thirty years after- 
wards, and added, ‘You were very right then!’” He appears, 
in common with so many other men and women, to have been 
much fascinated by the magnificent deportment of Mr. Turvey- 
drop’s royal prototype. A peep behind the scenes might have 
led him to qualify in one respect the following statement : 


The Prince of Wales was one of the handsomest men I ever saw, 
and to an agreeable exterior he added the most charming manners. 
He possessed a sound intelligence, which alone preserved him from 
being corrupted by the bad society in which he moved with ease him- 
self, without ever permitting the slightest want of respect in others. 
He took a great fancy to me, and was pleased, I think, at my reserve 
in a society which was not agreeable to me. 


The relations between Metternich and the Prince, commenced 
at this period, lasted during the remainder of the latter’s life. 

The war between England and France had meantime broken 
out, and the moment drew near when they were to put forth all 
their naval strength ina great struggle for final supremacy at 
sea. Several hundred merchant vessels bound for the East and 
West Indies, waited at Spithead for the opportunity to set sail 
convoyed by a great fleet of men-of-war under the command of 
Admiral (afterwards Lord) Howe, and protected by it against a 
possible attack, for which great naval preparations had been 
made in the harbour of Brest. Metternich had been present at 
a siege, and was desirous of witnessing the sailing of the fleet 
and, if possible, a naval engagement. Furnished with letters 
from the King, he travelled down to Portsmouth, whence he 
was conducted by an officer, sent to him for the purpose by the 
Admiral, to the Isle of Wight. 


From the top of the hill behind Cowes, we could see the fleets 
leave the roads and join company on the other side of the Island, on 
the south of which a vessel was stationed for my use, in order to convey 
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me to the Admiral’s ship. We left Portsmouth immediately, and landed 
on the Isie of Wight in the early morning, reaching our point of obser- 
vation about six o’clock in the morning. A fresh breeze sprang up, 
and this was the signal for the departure of more than four hundred 
ships. I consider this: the most beautiful sight I have ever seen, I 
might say—indeed, the most beautiful that human eyes have ever 
beheld! At a signal from the Admiral’s ship the merchantmen unfurled 
their sails, the fleet for the West Indies turned to the west, the fleet for 
the East Indies passed to the east side of the Island, each accompanied 
by a portion of the royal fleet. Hundreds of vessels and boats, filled 
with spectators, covered the two roads as far as the eye could reach, in 
the midst of which the great ships followed one another, in the same 
manner as we see great masses of troops moved on the parade ground. 
Four French men-of-war, coming from Toulon, with emigrants on board, 
hoisted the white flag and joined the English fleet.2 This circumstance, 
unparalleled in the annals of history, gave a character to the occurrence 
which will never fade from the memory of those who witnessed it. In 
a few hours the two fleets met to the south of the Island. As soon as 
my guide gave the signal for departure, we descended the hill and 
joined Admiral Howe on board the Queen Charlotte. I remained with 
the Admiral, who loaded me with attentions, till the evening of May 30. 


But Metternich was not allowed either the excitement or the 
risks of a naval battle. In spite of the young man’s earnest 
petitions to be allowed to remain, the English Admiral obliged 
him to leave the fleet. “The King told me,” he said, “to let 
you see everything; but I have to send you back alive, and 
cannot take upon myself to expose you to the dangers of a sea- 
fight.” On his return to London he found the city illuminated 
and the people filled with rapture at the news, which had pre- 
ceded his arrival by a few hours only, of the great naval victory 


2 “The feelings of these four French crews must have been far from enviable, if 
they took part against their countrymen in the subsequent battle on the Ist of June 
off Ushant. We hope and believe, that under no circumstances whatever would 
British seamen be prevailed upon to lend a helping hand to the traditional foes of 
their country in an attack on English ships. James the Second, with all his faults, 
was too much of an Englishman to hide his admiration and delight at La Hogue, 
when he saw the English sailors swarming up the sides of the French men-of-war ; 
he forgot in his enthusiasm that these were fighting to restore him to his throne, and 
clapped his hands and shouted-aloud for joy: ‘Well done, my gallant tars!’” We 
quote this story, told by Miss Strickland, from memory. Russell, the English 
Admiral who commanded at La Hogue, was, so Macaulay tells us, a Jacobite at 
heart, but he was an Englishman before all. ‘‘Do not think,” he said, ‘‘ that I will 
let the French triumph over us in our own sea. Understand this, that if I meet 
them I fight them, ay, though his Majesty himself should be on board.” And again, 
that there might be no mistake about his patriotism: ‘‘If your commanders play 
false,” said he, ‘‘ overboard with them, and with myself the first.” 
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of the 1st of June off Ushant. Three days later he was again 
at Portsmouth to see the arrival of the fleet with its prizes. 


The Admiral’s ship, which I had left a few days before in the most 
perfect condition, was one of those which suffered the most severely. 
She had joined battle with the French Admiral’s ship, and presented 
the appearance of a ruin ; the greater part of her crew had been killed 
or disabled. Admiral Howe, who to my great joy escaped unhurt, 
returned covered with laurels. 


The conquest of Holland by the French army under Pichegru 
put an end to Metternich’s diplomatic appointment to the 
Hague. In the beginning of October, 1794, he travelled with 
his father to Vienna, and visited that capital for the first time 
in his life. Here he waited the development of events, as he 
says, without impatience, but with a feeling of bitterness against 
the Revolution, the consequences of which threatened the whole 
social body. The greater part of the family property, which lay 
on the left bank of the Rhine, now in the occupation of the 
French troops, having been confiscated by the great nation, it 
became necessary to make the most of the hitherto comparatively 
unproductive estates his family possessed in Bohemia. He was 
dispatched to carry out the necessary measures on the spot, and 
found on his return to Vienna, two months later, that a marriage 
had been arranged for him by his parents with the grand- 
daughter and heiress of the Chancellor, Prince Kaunitz. More 
out of deference to the wishes of his parents than from personal 
inclination—he was only twenty-one, and the thought of 
marrying so young had never occurred to him—he gave his 
consent, and the marriage was celebrated on September 27, 
1795, at Austerlitz, “the place which ten years afterwards 
became so sadly famous.” Here follow some personal explana- 
tions, too genuinely characteristic of the man to be omitted. 


I have already said that the public service presented no attractions 
for me. I had determined to remain in private life, and to devote my 
time to the cultivation of learning and science. At the time of which 
I speak fortune seemed to favour my inclinations, and I made a plan 
for myself which I was not permitted to carry out. 

I must also acquaint my readers with other causes which kept me 
aloof from public affairs. Still young, and placed in a position which 
allowed me to observe from the highest point of view, I found that they 
were not conducted as they ought to have been. Jes affaires ce sont les 
hommes. Affairs are only the expression of the faculties or the weak- 
nesses of men, of their inclinations and their errors, their virtues and 
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their vices. Inaccessible to prejudice, and seeking only the truth in 
everything, my modesty did not allow me to find fault with persons in 
power if I was not satisfied with what I saw; on the contrary, I ascribed 
to the weakness of my own understanding and to my inexperience the 
feeling which forced me to disapprove of the course they had taken, 
But neither inclination nor duty led me to acquire the necessary expe- 
rience. My particular vocation seemed to me to be the cultivation of 
knowledge, especially of the exact and physical sciences, which suited 
my taste particularly. I loved the fine arts too, so that nothing aroused 
in me any desire to put my freedom into fetters. The diplomatic career 
might certainly flatter my ambition, but during all my life I have never 
been accessible to this feeling. 

The temptation to italicize these last words is strong; but 
we forbear, content, with Balbus, to throw up our hands in 
amazement. 

Home duties, therefore, and study continued to be his 
occupation. He attended lectures on geology, chemistry, and 
physics, followed with attention the progress of the medical 
science, and, happy in the society of scientific men, allowed the 
Revolution to rage and rave without feeling any call to cross 
swords with it. The Congress of Rastadt, which he attended 
as representative of the Counts of the Westphalian Collegium, 
drew him out of his retirement from December, 1797, to the 
middle of June, 1799. At Rastadt, full of deputies and envoys 
of all kinds, he found little to do, except to dine, sup, go to the 
theatre, and dance, or if too dignified to dance, to walk about in 
a very mixed and by no means over-refined society, or else 
to die of ennui. We extract a fragment or two from Metter- 
nich’s private letters, conveying his impressions to his wife, as 
specimens of his more familiar and agreeable style. It is only 
here and there they give now and then a slight indication 
of coming from the same pompous pen as the more formal 
narrative. He describes Bonaparte as never going out “with- 
out seven or eight aides-de-camp, all very well dressed, and 
himself with all the seams of his uniform embroidered,’ and 
speaks with infinite contempt and disgust of the other French 
deputies, as when returning from a dinner, at which he had 
met some of these worthies, he writes to his wife, that he 
thought he saw in the company the men of September or of 
the guillotine, and inwardly shuddered; or where he gives a 
fuller picture of them : 

December, 1797. This is the second time that I have been going 
to dine with the French deputies, and at the last moment they have 
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sent excuses to M. de Cobenzl. I declare that in all my life I never 
saw such ill-conditioned animals. They see no one, are sealed up in 
their apartments, and are more savage than white bears. Good God! 
how this nation is changed! to extreme neatness and that elegance 
which one could hardly imitate, has succeeded the greatest slovenliness ; 
the most perfect amiability is replaced by a dull sinister air, which 
I can only fully describe by calling it revolutionary! Among all those 
whom we have here, I have not found one amiable or even supportable 
man, except a certain Perret, Secretary of the Legation of Bonaparte, 
the same of whom I told you some days ago. He is a very good- 
looking young man, well-informed, and speaks German as if he had 
never left the Empire. You can form no idea of what a pack of 
wretches they are here. All these fellows have coarse muddy shoes, 
great blue pantaloons, a vest of blue or of all colours, peasants’ hand- 
kerchiefs, either silk or cotton, round the neck, the hair long, black, 
and dirty, and the hideous head crowned by an enormous hat with 
a great red feather. One would die of fright, I believe, if one met the 
best clothed of them in a wood. They have a sullen air, and seem 
more discontented with themselves than with any one else. 


Of public affairs he speaks in a very desponding tone ; 
expressions such as “everything is gone to the devil;” “certainly 
the Empire has gone to the devil ;” “Mayence is gone to the 
devil, and on all the left bank everybody must cross himself ;” 
“The bombshell is in the air; it will burst; happy those who 
are not struck by it,” recur frequently in these letters. The 
following extract will remind the reader of the wild schemes 
proposed in 1854 to the authorities at the War Office for the 
effectual destruction of our enemies in the Crimea, amongst 
others two mentioned by Mr. Kinglake, the one of an enthu- 
siastic nosologist for the extermination of the Russians by the 
action of malaria, and the other a plan submitted by an English 
general to the Duke of Newcastle for taking Sebastopol with 
bows and arrows. 


The French, meantime, are progressing on all sides; they have block- 
aded Mayence, and taken possession of the bishopric of Basle, which 
makes the Swiss very uneasy, seeing them actually in the midst of their 
country, which promises to become as revolutionary as Italy. Heaven 
knows where it will stop ; but there is certainly no reason why the rest 
of Europe should not be shaken to its foundations by forty millions of 
men aiming at the same mark. All they dream of in France at this 
moment is a descent on England. The wildest projects are formed, 
and it appears to me that those that are the least so are quite impossible. 
A certain man, Tillorier, thinks of going over in a balloon; another, 
named Garnier, proposes elastic skates; a third pretends to have 
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invented a species of boat to pass under the water without being seen ; 
and the fourth, the most foolish of all, would have guns made to carry 
fifty miles, which shall destroy England from French batteries. You 
may think these are the plans of some madmen—not at all; these are 
the project-makers of the day. ‘They say Bonaparte received in one 
day two thousand projects, plans, and letters, directly he arrived in 
Paris. 


Of the absence of all religion amongst French Republicans 
in 1797, he writes words equally applicable to their descendants 
in 1881: 


December 25. Good wine and good cheer—see to what the religion 
of this regenerated nation is reduced ; they know no other god than 
their belly, and no enjoyment but that of the senses. Doubtless this is 
Christmas Day, but they know it only as the 5th Nivose. I have been 
to a midnight Mass at the Piaristes with my father and the Count 
de Lehrbach. I do not believe that a single member of the French 
Embassy, either master or servant, has dreamt of attending Mass. 


We have said the Memoirs contain no revelations. That 
was a mistake ; here is one—Metternich discovered with a fiddle 
tucked under his chin, or with a score of music in his hand 
gracefully conducting an amateur orchestra. 


January 16,1798 We hada céncert yesterday, at which I played 
a good deal. One of the Envoys of the Empire has a young man here 
with him who has a very considerable talent for the violin, and who 
will be a perfect master of it, if he applies himself; we arranged a 
concert for him with some amateurs, and the public paid a small sum 
for admission. The music was well chosen, and the concert perfect, so 
that every one was astonished. I conducted the orchestra in the 
symphonies and concerted pieces, and I played a quartett with the 
hero of the evening and two amateurs, which was so good, that every 
one talks of it to-day. It was about the pleasantest evening I have 
passed in Rastadt, for I am passionately fond of playing music. 


Here is evidence that Metternich was at this time a practical 
Catholic and a kind husband and father, if he had not as 
yet attained that eminence of virtue which, dreaming or doting, 
he in after years imagined the Holy See was ready to reward 
with the offer of a Cardinal’s hat.* 


3 In a postscript to a letter to Gentz, dated July 3, 1825, Metternich writes as 
follows: ‘‘ Cardinal Albani, who as Papal Legate was sent here to compliment the 
Emperor, has also departed. I have for many years had the most friendly relations 
with the Cardinal, and he therefore visited me often. When Albani, a little while 
ago, informed me of his approaching return to Rome, he said to me with a certain 
solemnity that he was commissioned by the Holy Father to ask me a question. He 
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April 2. Holy Week occupies us here, much as it does in Vienna. 
I am going to make my Easter Communion (/irai faire mes paques) 
the day after to-morrow. I will pray for my dear little wife and 
children: do the same for me. The theatre is open to-morrow; but 
the Catholic and Protestant Legations of all countries have given the 
word not to go to it during Holy Week, and consequently only the French 
and some strangers were at the representation yesterday. The former 
wished them not to omit any day, but everybody opposed that. One 
should not lose the opportunity of setting a good example at a time 
when the whole world, so to speak, only furnishes bad ones, and those 
destructive of social order and individual happiness. 


How liberty born of the Revolution and the immortal 
principles of 1789 promoted the happiness, civil and religious, 
of the poor, and how religion in the eyes of the first as of the 
third French Republic is only another name for what has been 
nicknamed in the jargon of our times reactionary principles, the 
following letter, the last we shall quote from the fragments, will 


serve to illustrate: 


April 5. You have no idea of the number of poor peasants and 
inhabitants cf Alsace who cross the Rhine daily to be present at Divine 
service during Holy Week. ‘To-day being very fine, I was walking 
about midday on the banks of the Rhine; I saw a number of men 
and women re-embarking sadly in a boat. I accosted them and asked 
them whence they came, and where they were going. “Alas! my 
good sir,” said an old man to me, “you are very happy to be able to 
remain on the right bank; one is quiet there, but we must return to 
our unhappy country, where everything is upside down.” I asked him 
why he had come to this side. ‘We cross the Rhine-on the great 
feast days,” he told me, “‘to pray to God. There is nothing with us, 
the church is closed ; in the evening our schoolmaster says the Chapelet, 
every one in the village attends, and that is all our Divine service. 
They dare not ring the bells; but at midday the bell is hit several 


then took out of his pocket an autograph letter from His Holiness, and begged me to 
make myself acquainted with its contents. In it were the few lines as follows: 
*I have received with pleasure your confidential communication respecting Prince 
Metternich’s desire to be admitted into the College of Cardinals. The Prince [here 
follows a list of my meritorious actions] has so many claims to this dignity that I am 
ready to bestow it upon him. But before I can nominate the Prince, be good enough 
to ask him whether he really desires the Cardinalship, in which case I will propose 
him in the next secret Consistory.’ 

** You may imagine what an impression this overture has made on me. I begged 
for an explanation from the Cardinal, and he answered that he inferred my desire 
from some of my expressions—that is, from my expressions concerning a red colour, 
which in talking to the Cardinal I had mentioned as extremely pleasing to me. The 
answer which I gave to the friendly interpreter of thoughts I had never had, you may 
well imagine” (Memoirs, vol. iv. pp. 184, 185). 
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times as if the hour struck, so that we may know the hour of the 
Angelus.” I asked him if the Mayor would object to this infringement 
of the laws. ‘The Mayor,” he replied, “is a good man; he is also 
forbidden to receive émigrés, but our village is full of them; he tells us 
always to hide them and not to let him know of it, so as not to com- 
promise him and get him into trouble.” I informed myself on all 
matters one could talk about to peasants; they assured me that 
they pay double what they did in the hardest times of the old 
régime, and if the thing does not end soon they will pack up their 
things and go. Fine regeneration and fine liberty! Every one jeers 
or weeps when the word “liberty” is pronounced, or “ equality,” at 
which they mock still more; and yet with so many conditions against 
them, these folks make laws for the world, and for us, above all, they 
make some every day. 


Returning home from Rastadt at the end of June, 1799, 
Metternich resumed his former manner of life and old occupa- 
tions in Vienna, cultivating the society of the intellectual and 
frequenting the salon of the Prince de Ligne, and more par- 
ticularly that of the Princess de Liechtenstein, an aunt of his 
wife on the mother’s side, and one of the five princesses, who, 
for many years the intimate friends of the Emperor Joseph the 
Second, had formed a little circle, known in that monarch’s 
reign by the name of “the Society of Princesses.” Among the 
many distinguished foreigners, remarkable for their intellectual 
gifts, Metternich especially mentions Pozzo di Borgo, at that 
time a secret agent of the English Government at Vienna, and 
who afterwards played a great part in public affairs. For 
this man he conceived later on in life, if not on the spot, a 
strong dislike. Writing to Gentz, August 16, 1825, he thus 
speaks of the “Corsican party-leader,” as he contemptuously 
designates Pozzo: 


Your opinion of Pozzo was mine years ago. Something in my 
nature makes me follow a certain kind of man as hounds track game. 
As soon as I sniff them they double and make all approach 
impossible. Such men are more or less adventurers, as Pozzo, Capo 
d’Istria, Armfeldt, D’Antraigues, &c. Without knowing these people 
my nature revolts against them. There is still another class of people 
with whom I cannot get on at all: Chateaubriand, Canning, Haugwitz, 
Stein, &c., belong to this class. Against them, too, my feelings 
instinctively rebel. I can almost guess their characters at first sight. 


The mention of the name of Canning, in connection with 
personages so vastly inferior to him as Pozzo, Haugwitz, and 
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Stein, as exciting Metternich’s bile, may be sufficient excuse 
for extending this digression a little further and for stating 
at once, since the opportunity may not occur again, what the 
Prince has to say about our brilliant countryman. The reader 
who has the patience to read on to the fourth volume of the 
Memoirs, will be amused and very much astonished by the ex- 
aggerated language in which Metternich indulges, whenever he 
stumbles on the hated name of the English statesman, whom, 
whilst doing justice to his great intellectual gifts, he calls “the 
scourge of the world,” “the scourge of England,” and his own 
(Metternich’s) “crucifier.” Writing to Baron Neumann, June 22, 
1826, he draws the following parallel between Canning’s mental 
qualities and his own, in which he awards the palm of brilliancy 
to Canning, that of depth, grasp, and solidity to himself : 


There are in this world two kinds of minds: one skims over every- 
thing and gets to the bottom of nothing; the other grasps things and 
gets to know them. Canning possesses a great deal of mind of the 
first species; I have certainly less mind than he, and the little I have 
is in the second category. Canning flies, I walk ; he rises to a region 
where men dwell not, while I remain on the level of all human things. 
Hence he will have the romanticists on his side, while I shall be 
reduced to simple prosaic souls. His career is as brilliant as a flash of 
lightning, but as transient; mine does not dazzle, but it preserves what 
the other consumes ! 

This is the simple, but undoubted truth. It is always discovered by 
the historian, but it often escapes contemporaries. Men like Canning 
fall twenty times and rise twenty times; men like myself have not the 
trouble of getting up, for they are not subject to fall. The first always 
amuse and occupy the public; the second often bore it. I must be 
a very tiresome object to watch to the immense majority of those who 
regard me ; but they must put up with that, for I shall not change. 


Age and experience, on the contrary, wrought more than 
one change in the political opinions of Mr. Canning, and in 
this respect his conduct contrasts favourably, many will no 
doubt think, with the stubborn immobility of Metternich’s 
fanatical policy. From the Revolution, which in common with 
many other distinguished politicians in England he had at first 
hailed as the dawning of a new day for France and Europe, 
Canning turned with dismay, when he found that it was calcu- 
lated to subvert rather than to reform society, and became a 
scarcely less determined, and at the same time a more en- 
lightened enemy of the principles of the Revolution, than 
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Metternich himself. Canning was no revolutionist, but he 
refused to follow “the abominable head of the Holy Alliance,” 
as French politicians of the day were fond of styling the 
Austrian Chancellor, into the opposite extreme of attempting 
to force upon Europe the effete principles of absolutism. His 
principle was that England should hold the balance between 
despotism and revolution, “that in order to prevent things from 
going to extremities she should keep a distinct middle course, 
staying the plague both ways.” His attitude was one of general 
defiance to despotism. Throwing the weight of his influence 
into the liberal scale, he raised his voice against the doctrine 
that free institutions should be held only as the spontaneous 
gift of the Sovereign, opposed the measures of the Congress of 
Vienna in 1822, and, as a protest against the French expedition 
for the restoration of absolutism in Spain, determined to re- 
cognize the independence of the South American Colonies. 
An advocate of Free Trade and Catholic Emancipation, he was 
everywhere hailed as the champion and spokesman of national 
and popular freedom, and, as the crowning act of his life, he 
proposed to France and Russia that combination which led to 
the battle of Navarino and resulted in the establishment of 
Hellenic independence. Though “instinct is a great matter,” 
political conduct and principles, such as those we have endea- 
voured briefly to summarize, will go further, it may be thought, 
than mere instinctive antipathy to explain Metternich’s rabid 
dislike of the English statesman, and will sufficiently account 
for words, bitter as the following, written to Prince Esterhazy on 
receipt of the news of Canning’s death in 1827. 


August 19. I do not think it necessary to repeat to you the opinion 
we have from the first entertained of the merits of the man whom 
Providence hurled upon England and Europe like a malevolent meteor. 
As for me, you have heard me long ago pronounce the judgment which 
his contemporaries have already formed of him. The task which the 
impartial historian will have to fulfil concerning the public life of this 
man will be easy. He has shaken everything and destroyed a great 
deal, but he has built up nothing—a sad but common thing with men 
of his stamp. England is delivered from a great scourge. Will the 
world seek for compensation for the evil which has been done to it by 
him to an extent which cannot be estimated? This important question 
can only be answered in ways and by means so far beyond our powers 
that all we can do is to wait and hope. . . 

Mr. Canning’s career has been that of a meteor; he rose rapidly to 
be extinguished in an instant, and your last reports contain proofs that, 
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as always happens with meteors of this nature, profound darkness 
succeeds his disappearance. His public life belongs henceforth to 
history ; the immediate and indirect consequences of his actions are 
what we have to do with, and the field is so vast, the labour of working 
it will be proportionately great.‘ 


Leaving M. de Metternich of 1827, we will retrace our steps 
and go back to the young diplomatist of 1799, whom we left 
holding aloof from public life, content to look on as a_ simple 
spectator, and not seldom disappointed with the unfavourable 
results of his observations. He paid occasional visits to Baron 
Thugut, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and sometimes waited on 
the Emperor, who let no opportunity slip of reproaching him 
with what he called his indolence. One day, when Metternich 
had been speaking of his views on this subject to the Emperor, 
the latter said to him, “ You live the life I should be very happy 
to live in your place! Hold yourself in readiness for my orders; 
that is all I expect of you.” 

Metternich had not long to wait. The weakness of the 
Austrian Cabinet and the vacillating policy of the Imperial 
Court, which for ten years had continued to offer now a stronger 
and presently again a weaker resistance to the subversive prin- 
ciples of successive French Governments since 1792, culminated 
at last in the peace of Luneville in 1801. From this date 
Austrian diplomacy received a fresh impulse. Thugut retired 
into private life, and the direction of foreign affairs was intrusted 
provisionally to Count, afterwards Prince, Trautmannsdorf. One 
of the first acts of the new Minister was to send for Metternich, 
and offer him, in the name of the Emperor, his choice between 
the post of Plenipotentiary at Dresden or Copenhagen, and 


* In making these and other extracts, in order not to add the labour of translation 
to that of transcription, the English version of Mrs. Alexander Napier, made, we 
presume, from the French edition of the Memoirs, has been called into requisition, 
with only one or two unimportant alterations, where the rendering appeared so bald 
as to make the idiom of the original unpleasantly visible. It is to be hoped the 
English translation does not contain many blunders like the following. The last 
sentence of the last extract in the text runs thus in the translation: ‘‘The immediate 
and indirect consequences of his actions are what we have to do with, and the field is 
so vast that it can only be explored in a corresponding manner.” A reference to the 
French throws light on these mysterious explorations. The French version is as 
follows : ‘* Et le champ en est tellement vaste, que ce n’est qu’ au fur et & mesure 
qu'il pourra étre exploité.” ‘‘ Exploiter,” in the sense of ‘‘ exploration,” is striking 
and original. Again, the word ‘‘cursed,” of frequent recurrence in the English of 
Metternich’s private correspondence, is too coarse and literal an equivalent for the 
French ‘‘ maudit,” from the pen of so perfect a gentleman as Metternich. 
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remaining at home as Minister for Bohemia to the German 
Reichstag. 


I begged him to allow me to think over the matter, and betook 
myself to the Emperor. I laid before his Majesty openly my ideas as 
to my future life, and the talents I believed myself to possess, and those 
which I could not lay claim to. The Emperor received my professions 
with his accustomed kindness, but when he appealed to my patriotism 
I yielded to his will. “Your Majesty,” said I, ‘desires that I should 
enter a sphere for which I believe I have no vocation; I submit to 
your commands. I pray your Majesty never to doubt my will, but to 
distrust my capabilities. I will make the experiment, and your Majesty 
will permit me to retire from the service when, as I fear, the day comes 
that I shall not answer your expectations.” The Emperor answered 
with a smile, ‘‘ He who cherishes such fears is not in danger of injuring 
the public service. I promise you to be the first to tell you if I find 
you on the wrong road.” 


Modest distrust of his own capabilities, to which there is 
more than one allusion in the first forty pages of the Memoirs, 
had quite evaporated long before Metternich took up his pen to 
record this interview between his Sovereign and the man who, 
in his long career, never said a word or did a deed he would not 
say or do again under the same circumstances, and than whom 
no one ever, not even Lord Macaulay, was more “cock-sure 
about everything” under the sun. He never therefore required 
to be warned off the wrong road. 

Metternich decided for the Embassy at Dresden, as being 
only one remove from Berlin or St. Petersburg, and offering a 
position he could turn to good account as a post of observation. 
And here, constrained to adopt a career he protests was dis- 
tasteful to him, but unable to do anything by halves, and once a 
diplomatist determined to be one thoroughly, he pauses at the 
commencement of his public life to make a statement of the 
principles on which the actions of his political life have been 
based, and which, the Prince assures us, “will serve to clear up 
many points in the history of my time, and explain my own 
actions.” Any one who will give himself the trouble to peruse a 
profession of faith, wordy and prolix enough for all purposes, will 
probably agree that it clears up just nothing at all; and if this 
statement, which is mere leather and prunella, solemn common- 
place and pompous platitude, is to be taken as a specimen of 
Metternich’s official style, the précis writers of the Austrian 
Foreign Office must have had a weary time of it under so 
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preachy a chief. Having defined politics to be “the science of 
the vital interests of States,” he proceeds to lay down a doctrine 
—familiar to speculative politicians at all times, whatever may 
become of it in practice—that each State has two interests, its 
individual or separate interest, and the general interests which it 
has in common with the great family of States, and that, in a 
conflict between private and general interests, the postponement 
of the latter to the former must be regarded as a disease, upon 
the development or cure of which the destiny of the State, that 
is, its speedy death or recovery, ultimately depends.® The 
tendency, he continues, of the modern world, as distinguished 
from the selfish policy of the ancient world, in which the separate 
interest was paramount, is to combine for the general interest by 
the establishment of international relations upon the basis of 
reciprocity, under the guarantee of respect for acquired rights 
and the conscientious observance of plighted faith, resulting in 
what in diplomatic language is called “es bons procédés, and 
constituting at the present day the essence of politics, of which 
diplomacy is only the daily application, for between politics and 
diplomacy there exists, in Metternich’s opinion, the same diffe- 
rence as between science and art. 


After this confession of faith, it may be conceived what I have 
always thought of politicians of the stamp, or, if we will, of the authority 
of a Richelieu, a Mazarin, a Talleyrarfd, a Canning, a Capo d’Istria, or 
a Haugwitz, and of many more or less famous names. Resolved not to 
follow in their steps, and despairing of opening a path in harmony with 
my own conscience, I naturally preferred not to throw myself into those 
great political affairs, in which I had far more prospect of succumbing 
materially than of succeeding: I say materially, for I have never been 
afraid of failing morally. ‘The man who enters public life has always at 
command a sure resource against this danger, that is—retirement.” 


Retirement, as a sure resource against the danger of material, 
not moral, failure, Metternich, who entered into public life in 
1801, was not compelled to adopt until rudely jostled back into 
private life by the Revolution of 1848. The obvious inference is 
therefore that, throughout the long period of nearly half a 
century, during which he held office, his was a uniform policy 


5 Does the translator really wish to improve upon the already sufficiently stilted 
style of Metternich, or has she taken from the German edition of the Memoirs such 
rubbish as ‘‘ recuperative prosperity,” represented in the French version by the one 
simple word “renaissance,” and which, to balance it against its alternative ‘‘ mort 
prochaine,” we have rendered in the text by “‘ recovery ?” 
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of rigid adherence to the broad principles of right and wrong, of 
justice between man and man, and of steady subordination of 
the private, separate, and individual interests of Austria to the 
public, corporate, and general welfare of Europe and the world. 
Whether language, such as that quoted above, is no more than 
the self-laudation of a self-satisfied and self-deluded political 
Pharisee, or whether the great principles of right and wrong 
were really as consistently upheld by Metternich as they were 
systematically set aside by the ambition of Richelieu and 
Mazarin, the selfishness of Talleyrand, and the liberalism of 
Canning, posterity will be assisted in its formation of an 
impartial judgment from the story as told in these Memoirs by 
Metternich himself. 

His appointment, towards the close of 1801, as Austrian 
Envoy to the Electoral Court of Dresden, terminates that period 
of his life which the Prince calls his apprenticeship to political 
life. Napoleon had by this time become First Consul of the 
French Republic, which existed now only in name. The 
Emperor Paul had just died a violent death. But whilst the 
German Empire approached dissolution, and all Europe was in 
a condition of extreme tension, the result of the uncertainty then 
hanging over the whole world, the Court of Dresden, like a little 
oasis in the desert, formed a strange contrast to the general 
anxiety. If strict adherence to long-established etiquette, old- 
fashioned costume, and precise regulations, could form a solid 
foundation for a monarchy, then was Electoral Saxony immov- 
able. In this, his first diplomatic post, Metternich found 
occupation in observing, as from vantage-ground, the political 
attitude of the Northern Powers, and amusement in noting and 
recording the eccentricities of the British Minister, Mr. Elliot, 
brother of Gilbert, first Earl of Minto. And here for the present 
we will take leave of Metternich, when he has told us a story 
about his English colleague. 


I was careful to give my Court exact intelligence of what I observed, 
without having recourse to the expedient for obtaining news resorted to 
by my friend Elliot, who, when I asked him one day how he contrived 
to have a letter to send to London every post-day (there were two in the 
week) replied : “ You will see no difficulty in the matter when I tell you 
my secret. If anything comes to my knowledge which may interest my 
Government I tell it; if I do not know of anything, I invent my news, 
and contradict it by the next courier. 

This joke was quite in Mr. Elliot’s manner, but it is not unusual to 
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meet with diplomatic correspondence made up after the same recipe, 
not perhaps purposely invented, but from credulity. This failing arises 
from weakness of judgment and the want of a critical examination of 
facts, which in no branch of the public service is more necessary than in 


a diplomatic career. 
What a pity it is Metternich cannot tell us a good story 


without straightway making it the text of a sermon; fortu- 
nately, though dull, this particular preachment is not long, as 


many dull sermons are. 
WILLIAM LOUGHNAN. 
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TWO travellers of different countries, both possessing the neces- 
sary power of mental and bodily endurance, stoutness of heart, 
and strength of will, but, like many of our modern explorers, 
neither remarkable for a large or powerful-looking physique, have 
done much to make us thoroughly acquainted with the central 
and southern districts of Africa. The peculiar character of the 
benefit conferred upon us by each has been to give us the 
results of closer investigation into the dispositions of the people 
and the resources of the country, and to chronicle for us the 
changes of rule, and of thought and feeling towards strangers on 
the part of the chiefs or of their subjects. Dr. Emil Holub, a 
German, was first in the field, and had the full purpose and 
desire of pushing into new regions, as well as examining those 
already explored, but confirmed sickness obliged him to retrace 
his steps after ascending the streams of the Zambesi for only a 
short distance. Whereas the Portuguese explorer, Major Serpa 
Pinto, began his undertaking from the west coast of Africa 
instead of from the south, and, striking across country from 
Benguela towards the Zambesi river, he claims to have dis- 
covered some of its largest affluents. Though their narratives 
have passed through the hands of the same publishers, are both 
copiously illustrated, have been translated into our language 
about the same time, are of the same size and general external 
appearance, and describe large portions of the same continent, 
yet the contents of these two volumes respectively are very 
different in style and character. The work of Major Pinto 
shows greater literary ability, and is written with a freer, and, 
we will add, a more personally communicative pen. His matter 
is more methodically arranged, his maps and charts more elabo- 


1 How I crossed Africa. By Major Serpa Pinto. London: Sampson Low, 
Masters, and Co, 

Seven Years in South Africa. By Dr. Emil Holub, London: Sampson Low, 
Masters, and Co. 
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rate, his statistics as to the geology and geography of the lands 
through which he travelled are more exact and detailed, and his 
illustrations are better executed. But Dr. Emil Holub, going 
over ground much more frequently traversed, and remaining for 
a considerable time in the very midst of the localities on which 
he writes, gives us two volumes of marvellously minute descrip- 
tion, and takes a particular interest in gathering together a 
number of very reliable facts illustrating the customs of the 
natives, and the natural history and flora of each district. 

Ambitious of winning a prestige as near as possible to that 
of Stanley and Cameron, in being able to narrate how he crossed 
Africa, Major Serpa Pinto decided on starting from the side of 
the country towards which they had traversed it, taking at the 
same time a different line of route. His extreme difficulty in 
getting together a band of carriers, and still greater in keeping 
them together when once formed, shows how little the national 
character has as yet been redeemed from its practices of false- 
hood and treachery. After still further experience, he became 
quite convinced that such sudden and constantly recurring 
defections throughout his whole course were more the result of 
an organized conspiracy on the part of self-interested and 
unprincipled traders, moving the strings from the distant coast, 
than of the lazy and drunken habits of the carriers themselves. 
It must be admitted, however, that Dr. Holub, in coming 
towards the Zambesi, met with exactly the same difficulties, 
evidently set on foot by the jealousy with which individual 
chiefs watched every movement made by travellers whose 
presence they barely tolerated. As regards another question, 
the Portuguese traveller exonerates his Government from blame 
in respect of the immorality and cruelty so justly denounced by 
Livingstone, Cameron, Stanley, and others, as prevalent amongst 
Portuguese in common with Arab traders. He acknowledges 
their delinquency to the full, but points out that the greatest 
criminals, even those transported for life, are sent to Benguela, 
and that some of these manage to do a little trading, while 
others, breaking out of their prisons, make off into remote 
regions inland, and there continue a life of crime. 

The road from Benguela to Dombe, which passes along the 
coast, is rocky and arid, and abounds in mineral ores. From 
that place to Bihé, along the Dombe-Grande valley, there is 
little water and a comparatively scant vegetation. Towards 
Quillengues the river Calunga renders the valley very fertile, 
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and it might prove for the Portuguese a productive centre, as 
they have already an establishment there, and it is a strong 
position, easy of colonization. At Quillengues were first 
encountered two great enemies to comfort and security, the 
all-potent aguardente, which demoralizes still more the animal 
nature of the African natives, and the wild buffaloes, that, 
alternately with lions and tigers, prowl about and disturb the 
rest of the traveller along his whole route. After this point 
rivers crossed the line of march. in abundance, fertilizing the 
gentle slopes of the landscape with luxuriant vegetation. Elegant 
palms rose upward from a setting of dark green thorns, flocks 
of small birds fluttered and chirped amongst the trees, and num- 
berless wood pigeons flew in and out through the bushes, while 
the grunt of the hippopotamus sounded from the depths of the 
stream. The only mar to the enjoyment was the fear of 
poisonous snakes, which lie in wait for the incautious wayfarer 
beneath the rich grass. The explorer cannot indeed hope to 
escape long without an attack of fever, for change of diet, 
combined with want of food, constant exposure, fatigue without 
rest, and anxiety of mind, must in time produce their effects, 
and fever often sets in when health and clearness of thought are 
most indispensable. Such a crisis as this Major Pinto had to 
pass through, and for twenty days he struggled against bodily 
pain and prostration; fretted by the greed of carriers, who 
would not move except on their own terms, by the culpable 
negligence of his chief companions, the defection of a fresh set 
of carriers, attacks from natives who stole his property, and, 
finally, the recurrence of tremendous thunderstorms, accom- 
panied by torrents of rain. Such a combination of troubles 
was by no means unusual in the experience either of Pinto or 
Holub, and as it only reminds us of the almost insurmountable 
obstacles overcome by Stanley and Cameron, it shows of what 
stern and tough fibre the nerves of all African explorers must 
be made. When Major Pinto found himself in imminent 
personal danger he took a more humane course than Stanley, 
discovering that the threat of some terrible punishment, with 
the full appearance of being about to carry it out, in almost 
every case cooled the ardour or unmasked the treachery of his 
assailants, for the savage is easily cowed, unless he belongs to a 
very warlike tribe indeed. Once or twice, under severe strain, 
his anger and indignation boiled over, and it was only the 
presence of mind of his followers that saved him from some 
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violent deed, and with it the destruction of himself and his 
party. 

The power of the white man over the degraded temperament 
of the black is very marvellous, and the care and sympathy which 
the Major received, as he entered the territory of the Bihé, about 
half way between the coast and the tributaries of the Zambesi, 
safe in the midst of naked and unprincipled savages, though 
utterly alone and helpless, borne along in a hammock, cramped 
with rheumatism, tortured and enfeebled in every limb, and 
wandering in mind from fever, is little short of a miracle of 
Divine Providence. He had to pass through a thickly popu- 
lated district, of which the natives were rough, warlike, and 
independent ; strong currents too had to be traversed, and the 
country itself was wild and mountainous, yet, as in the case of 
Livingstone and Cameron, instead of taking advantage of his 
feebleness, every better feeling in the savage breast seems to 
have been awakened. Describing the country, he says the 
slopes of the hills abound with game and are well wooded, there 
is good pasturage for sheep and cattle, which are undisturbed by 
wild animals. The territory of Bihé, which had now been 
reached, was originally covered with dense jungle abounding in 
elephants, and was very thinly inhabited. In those days the 
beautiful daughter of Bomba, monarch of the Gamba, came 
down to visit a relative within it, was seen and beloved by Bihé, 
son of the Sova of the Humbe. After their marriage they 
settled within the district and formed a powerful kingdom, 
colonized by divers races, and soon raised it into a great 
emporium of the slave trade. The fruit of their marriage was 
Iambi, one of whose sons succeeded as King, while the other 
was banished to Loando, and became the favourite slave of the 
Governor-General. By one of those reverses often repeated in 
Africa, the slave made war against his brother and reigned in 
his stead, leaving his throne to six brothers in succession. 

The Bihenos are fonder of travelling than of cultivating their 
lands, a work which they leave to the women. They trade in 
ivory and slaves, and having established a position in the 
Benguella markets, are now regularly organized merchants 
and make expeditions far into the interior to collect ivory 
and wax. Carriers of whatsoever tribe choose for themselves 
a chief, who negotiates for them and is called the Pombeiro. 
Unfortunately contact with the whites has in no way elevated 
the moral habits or religious belief of this people, or made them 
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better than their neighbours. The Bihenos have neither religion 
nor even idols, yet they have some idea of a future state, lasting 
at all events until the survivors can fulfil certain precepts or 
perform acts of vengeance in behalf of the dead. Their form 
of government is an absolute monarchy mixed with much of 
the spirit of feudalism. The Macotas are men of noble rank, 
consulted by the King though not possessing much weight with 
him. Besides these he has a few immediate attendants, amongst 
whom is no less courtly a personage than the royal jester. The 
people manage to get on without a head during a considerable 
time, for when a king dies, his body actually becomes corrupt 
before his death is made public. This announcement introduces 
a reign of anarchy until the true heir be discovered, when he 
lives for a time amongst and as one of his own subjects. A 
royal bride is then chosen for him, to share his royal residence. 
All crimes are expiated by the payment of a fine, even that of 
adultery, which the husband winks at in order to enrich himself. 
These fines or mucanos greatly injure trade, as they may amount 
to a large sum and practically can be levied on him who is 
best able to pay. The Bihenos are active and brave, and if 
they can only be brought under control they would become apt 
subjects for civilization. They feed chiefly on vegetables, having 
but a poor stock of cattle; but they do not object to eat the 
flesh of dogs and wild animals, and can even be cannibals on 
certain grand occasions. The weapons of this race in their 
frequent fights are bows and arrows, hatchets, and assegais; a 
very few only having firearms. 

A general characteristic of such tribes as are above the 
very lowest grades is the elaborate ornamentation or disfigure- 
ment, as the case may be, of their hair. Taste, ingenuity, the 
labour of days are all spent in forming coiffures of the most 
fantastic shapes, resembling mats, helmets, hats, dishes, and 
the feathers of birds. The most artificial and wondrously 
formed of European head-dresses with all the help possible of 
false hair and other extraneous matter, are thrown perfectly 
into the shade by these African structures, in manufacturing 
which with pigments the men are no less careful than the 
women, while the question of any further attire is but lightly 
regarded. Huts in the shape of a conical tent are built up 
very rapidly, the skeleton being formed with straight stakes 
eight or sometimes twelve feet long, firmly bound together at the 
top, and widened out at the base to ten or even sixteen feet in 
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diameter. The whole can be thatched in, down to the ground, 
within an hour, when they are connected together by a circular 
hedge of thorny trees. The Quimbandes, a confederation of 
small states to the immediate east of Bihé, manufacture various 
articles of iron and wood with considerable skill and regularity of 
design, they are covered with patterns and are well finished off. 
Yet in contradiction to this artistic superiority the people are 
slothful and impoverished in the midst of a magnificent climate 
and rich soil, not to speak of game and fish in abundance ; they 
are very simply clothed, however ornate their heads may be, 
and are as little over burdened with respect for truth and 
honesty as their neighbours. The next tribe, the Luchazes, 
is more active and independent, the men manufacture all their 
own instruments, and use tinder to procure fire by means of 
a flint and steel. Their rulers are less hospitable and generous 
than most African chiefs in sending presents to visitors, they 
differ also in the matter of fancy head-dresses, and are in 
proportion more particular in clothing their body with mantles 
woven from the bark of forest-trees. They have fowl-houses 
in which the birds are protected from the smaller carnivorous 
animals, and they catch antelopes and hares by means of very 
simply constructed gins. The trees so far inland are of 
enormous size, some yield oleaginous seeds, and others fruit 
like an orange, but hard as a nut and filled with an “acid- 
sweet” liquid, possessing both nutritive and purgative qualities. 
At this point Major Pinto changed his mode of travel for 
an india-rubber boat, as he had to follow the course of the river 
Cubangui for two days. The aquatic flora on this stream is 
quite wonderful, as the plants rise from a depth of nineteen feet, 
and in places occupy the whole of the surface, shutting out the 
sight of water altogether. Thousands of birds twitter among 
the reeds, and occasionally a brilliant kingfisher hovers motion- 
less in the air, whilst otters and crocodiles lurk beneath. 
Flocks of geese fly at the approach, and through the deep river 
fishes of large size dart hither and thither, rudely disturbed by 
amphibious. antelopes, called Quichébo or Buzi, which take 
readily to the water, “in which they generally sleep and repose, 
keeping their heads so low that only half of their horns can be 
seen.” From the Cubangui Major Pinto crossed to the river 
Cuchibi, now turning a good deal towards the south, and 
entering the Ambuella territory, which stretched along the 
Cuando, then going eastward again, he struck across country 
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to the Zambesi. Among the Ambuellas he met with the lowest 
type of savage life, the Mucassequeres, to be classed with the 
Hottentot races, as they had skins of a dirty yellow colour, 
with a very ugly shape of head and expression of countenance. 
The Ambuellas, blacks of the Caucasian type, rank amongst 
the best natives of South-Central Africa, and are the busiest 
and most successful cultivators of the soil. They grow beans, 
pumpkins, sweet potatoes, ground-nuts, the castor-oil plant, and 
cotton, and have huge fields of maize, and of manioc roots. 
They are neither shepherds nor herdsmen, but feed domestic 
fowl ; they are, however, keen hunters and skilled fishermen, 
having a river full of fish flowing by their side. In manners 
the Ambuellas are mild and sociable, attentive to strangers, and 
glad always to receive them. 

The Upper Zambesi once reached, a land of new climate, 
new scenes, and new experiences is entered upon. This is the 
extensive plain of the Nhengo River, leading to the kingdom of 
the Baréze, or Marutse, founded by Chibitano, or Sebituani in 
Holub’s book, who was a Basuto by origin, and proved himself 
as wise a legislator and prudent administrator as he was a brave 
and indomitable warrior. In investigating this country north- 
west of Catengo, Major Pinto had been preceded but by one 
European explorer, the veteran Livingstone, who had penetrated 
thus far twenty years before, when another race, that known 
to Dr. Holub, was in power. Pinto undertakes to correct many 
points in the tracings and discoveries of his predecessor in the 
same field, but seems not to have heard how nearly Holub had 
reached the point of the Zambesi first struck by him. The 
change of climate shows itself in the pestilential miasma that 
mingles insidiously with the delightful aroma of its bright 
flowers ; and, veiled beneath the beauty, fertility, and natural 
wealth of its wide valley, lies many a grave of the victims 
of fever. The granitic strata now give place to volcanic 
rocks and basalt, introducing a region of rapids and cata- 
racts which for some distance oppose a serious obstacle 
to navigation, though below them the broad stream again 
becomes navigable, as far as the rapids of Cariba Gorge, 
and of Cabra-bassa; these points were, however, quite beyond 
the range of our explorer’s personal observation. The first 
of the grand cataracts is named the Gonha, where the land- 
scape is varied and attractive, the forest vegetation blended 
with rock and water, and the loud roar softened to the ear by 
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surrounding foliage ; the country lies open, and no rising vapour 
impresses with the sense of disturbance and depth. Far different 
in every one of these features is the magnificent cataract of 
Mosi-oa-tunia, said to rival the most celebrated of all known 
falls, and pronounced by our author to be the largest in the 
world. The first, or western cataract, has a width of one 
hundred and ninety-six feet, and a perpendicular fall of two 
hundred and sixty-two feet, and passes an island fringed to the 
water’s edge with leafy shrubs. But the larger fall is three 
hundred and eighty-two feet wide, and three hundred and 
ninety-three feet in depth, its gulf is shrouded in the darkness of 
its basaltic sides, and thick with clouds of vapour, through 
which peer the rocky peaks of enormous height against which 
the water is dashed about and broken up into teathery spray. 
The fall from the eastern cataract forms, with the discharge 
of the others, a frightful seething whirlpool, and the combined 
volume rushes headlong into a rocky narrow channel that bears 
the river onward to the south. 

Worthy of the scenes in the midst of which they pass their 
life, the Luinas themselves are robust men, of tall and command- 
ing presence. They are great rearers of cattle, make their own 
arms and tools, and carve wood delicately with no finer instru- 
ments than the hatchet and assegai. They are clothed from the 
waist upward, and some cover their heads with the hair of 
animals, as a wig. They practise polygamy to a great extent, 
though they treat women with considerable respect. Their 
King, Lobossi, was a stout and tall man of about twenty years, 
and was dressed in a half European costume, when he wished to 
do honour to a visitor. He ruled through a partially constitu- 
tional government, having two distinct ministries of war and 
foreign affairs, the latter under a separate minister for the west, 
and another for the south. With the King everything at first 
went well as long as he prospered in the struggle in which he 
was then engaged with Manuanino, his rival for the throne. 
But when bad news arrived, then the whole front was changed, 
and we can scarcely understand the treacherous action of 
Lobossi, unless he himself became suspicious of the designs of 
Major Pinto, since white men, or Muzungos, elephant-hunters, 
were known to have favoured the enemy. The life of the 
Portuguese traveller was perpetually in imminent danger, chiefly 
from the King’s ministers, and it was then that all the soldier in 
him manifested itself. The Baréze territory was ground common 
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to the two explorers, one reaching it from the west, the other 
from the south, though the wide difference of spelling and of 
pronunciation of their respective proper names is sufficiently 
confusing, and we are not quite pleased with Major Pinto for his 
utter silence as to the previous journey of his Bohemian confrére. 
Dr. Holub made acquaintance with King Sepopo at Sesheke, 
only a little further down the river from that Lialui where Pinto 
spent such an anxious time under his successor, Lobossi. We 
are surprised to find that Sepopo is the same person as Chipopo, 
whom Lobossi’s prime minister, Gambella, or Kapella, had 
formerly assassinated. Lobossi seems to have followed in the 
footsteps of his predecessor in trying to ally European manners 
with the cruelty, falsehood, and treachery natural to his race, 
and both were comparatively young, intelligent-looking men. 
Dr. Holub writes in a very business-like way, and inspires his 
readers with great confidence in the accuracy of his detail. His 
descriptions of the habits, of the industries, of the climate, and 
of the capabilities for the future of the country along the course 
of the Zambesi are perfectly exhaustive, and on these subjects 
the two writers are in complete accord. 

To the south-east lies a kingdom of especial interest to 
Catholics, for it is there that the first endeavours are being made 
in these times to introduce the Catholic faith into the country. 
It is a mistake to suppose that nothing has ever been done 
before towards sowing the seeds of religion amongst the races of 
Africa. As Jesuits have become the self-sacrificing pioneers 
now, so Jesuits inaugurated the same work years ago. Explorers 
and writers have made frequent references to them, and not 
long ago this Review reproduced rough sketches of maps which 
European travellers left behind them as memorials of their own 
discoveries in the country, and as useful landmarks directing 
the footsteps of others.2 The present Zambesi Mission is, there- 
fore, only the opening out afresh of a country explored to a 
certain extent before, and then suffered to close up again, as 
when a once known catacomb has so passed away from view as 
to be afterwards taken for a perfectly new discovery. Dr. Holub 


* See Article on African Discoveries; Old and New, in the MONTH AND 
CATHOLIC REviEW for December, 1878. Not to speak of other missionaries in 
Africa, Crétineau Joly mentions the Missions of the Society of Jesus in Angola, 
Senegambia, and Coast of Guinea, also the Colleges of the Society in Angola 
and the district of the Congo, together with its church at Loando. Most of these 
were begun early in the seventeenth and renewed early in the eighteenth cen- 
turies. In 1715 there was a Jesuit Patriarch of Ethiopia. Cosson’s Cradle of 
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shall be our guide along the borders of the west Matabele-land, 
the kingdom of Lo Bengula, whose head-quarters are at Gubu- 
luwayo. The German traveller risked his life rather as a bold 
and intrepid huntsman, than in contending, like Major Pinto, 
against the murderous and treacherous designs of unprincipled 
savages. The circumstances in the midst of which they sought 
their adventures were very different, even when they were in 
the same part of the country, and although they were on 
intimate terms with the very same persons, whether chiefs or 
traders. This fact is a striking illustration of the duplicity and 
fickleness of the African mind. Great professions of amity were 
constantly succeeded by the open manifestation of hostility, 
presents were often made that they might be recovered under 
a different form. Apparent frankness was used as a mere veil 
cast over the darkest treachery, and the courteous host might 
the next moment seek the life of his guest, and starve or perse- 
cute him out of his territory. Only an external crust of civili- 
zation has yet been formed over the surface of African character, 
and it takes but little to reopen the old sores, and reveal the 
degraded passions and _ superstitions rankling beneath un- 
changed. 

We may-well hope that Lo Bengula is a man of nobler 
dispositions and of more reliable sincerity than were either 
Sepopo or Lobossi, though their external manners and appear- 
ance were more refined. European travellers and missionaries 
alike have augured well from the reception which they have 
met, and have placed a confidence in his offers and promises 
which in their regard, at all events, has not as yet been abused. 
But it is curious to observe that neither Major Pinto nor 
Dr. Holub report much in his favour, and evidently hold his 
good faith in suspicion. The former of these states that 
although he heard different versions of the death of Captain 
Paterson and his companions in the country of the Matabele, 
yet they all called it an act of assassination, which they attri- 
buted to the order of Lo Bengula himself. It seems that the 


the Blue Nile bears witness to former Jesuit missionaries in Abyssinia generally. 


. Commander Cameron also in Across Africa (vol. ii. page 302), referring to the 


lake system in Central Africa, writes: ‘‘ The supposition of the first Portuguese 
travellers and missionaries are wonderfully near the truth.” The Jesuit Father, Mariana, 
wrote to his Superiors an account of the lake Nyassa which closely resembles the 
descriptions of Livingstone and Young. In truth the failure of these former missions 
is to be attributed really to the Suppression of the Society of Jesus and to the effects of 
the French Revolution in cutting off the supply of missionaries. 
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King used every effort to prevent a young man of English 
extraction, born within his territory, by name Thomas, from 
joining Captain Paterson’s expedition to the Victoria Falls, 
described by us above. The King’s plea was that he regarded 
the youth as a son of the tribe, and as he had a presentiment 
that some evil would befall the English party, he counselled 
Mr. Thomas to remain where he was. He went, notwithstand- 
ing, and, like the others, never returned. There is reason to 
fear that much of the African’s plausible patronage of mission- 
aries as well as of traders and travellers is instigated by the 
mere selfish desire to get as much out of each one as he can, 
and then cut him adrift to take up some newer arrival. Sucha 
suspicion rises into the mind when we read the remarks of 
Father Law, who has been privileged to be allied with Fathers 
Terérde and Fuchs, as one of the first Jesuit missionaries in 
these times who have offered up their lives in the cause of the 
conversion of Central Africa.* We can easily understand Lo 
Bengula’s pleasure at seeing his royal waggon gaily painted 
and adorned with his arms and initials, besides having others 
repaired and beautified. He is probably the first African chief 
who has had his portrait painted by royal command, and time 
alone can show how long he will remain staunch to the Catholic 
missioner. It is somewhat disheartening that the undoubted 
favour of a King so powerful and with such extended dominions 
has been lately found so little of a protection for the missionary 
at any distance from his immediate presence. 

This fact rather confirms the position taken up by Serpa 
Pinto, in opposition to Stanley’s recommendation of winning 
over the great potentates of the country first. It is, doubtless, 
necessary as an ‘initiative step to gain influence over the King 
himself, yet his example does not appear to weigh much with 
his courtiers or subjects, seeing that his rule is so despotic and 
merciless in its sudden outbursts of passion. Major Pinto sees 
better hope in districts governed by petty sovereigns forming a 
combination, whose subjects are happier, freer, and less warlike, 
such, for instance, as are the Ambuellas. He is decidedly 
dictatorial and gratuitous in his advice to missionaries, but no 
doubt he is right in all that he expresses with reference to the 
degraded state of the negroes and their very inferior mental 


3 Some Reminiscences of Father Law, the painful news of whose death has been 
lately received, will be found in the MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART for the 
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and moral capacity. His remarks are pertinent as to the 
hopelessness of beginning by trying to make them comprehend 
abstract religious truths. This is an unconscious admission 
that the Church’s method of teaching a few simple facts by 
example and illustrations is the best and only way, though the 
supernatural side of the question is, of course, quite left out 
by him. On one particular point we are glad to correct the 
impression produced, when he speaks of strife existing between 
Catholics and Protestants in the African Missions. After bring- 
ing a smile to our lips at the Protestants’ double-handed blow 
dealt against the Catholic priest in negro estimation that “he 
is so foor he cannot even afford to duy a wife!” he adds the 
far more serious accusation, “The Catholics leave no stone 
unturned to throw discredit upon the Protestants.” Against 
this we have always understood that charity and forbearance 
between the two classes of missionaries were preserved in Africa 
as generously as they are in many other foreign countries, 
while Father Law distinctly mentions being on good terms 
with the English generally, and having experienced kindness 
from Protestant missionaries. At Shoshong, the headquarters 
of King Khame, or Khama, strong opposition was made to the 
Jesuit missionaries and leave forbidden to stay there; but this 
may have come in great measure from the fact that the King 
himself is not only a convert to Protestantism, but sets up to 
be a lay-preacher himself. With respect to residents, who are 
English and Protestants, but not missionaries, the reciprocity 
of acts of kindness and goodwill is complete ; several of these 
are named both in the volumes before us and in letters received 
from the Catholic missionaries. 

It remains only to give Dr. Holub’s general appreciation of 
the districts of Matabele and Makalaka, in which our mission- 
aries are anxious to establish a footing if the King continues 
to favour them. Since the subjugation of the Southern Zulus, 
the Matabele kingdom, which is also of Zulu, origin, must rank 
as absolutely the most powerful of all. It is considerably more 
than three hundred miles long, and from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred miles broad. Its founder, who came from 
Natal, at first tried to settle in the centre of what is now the 
Transvaal, but being driven north, he ravaged the Makalaka 
and other villages till his power grew into an empire, which he 
governed with military despotism, holding supreme control over 
every man and beast, and every acre of the land. The Matabele 
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warriors live in barracks, and domestic life is quite unknown. 
The King does not prevent people of other tribes from practising 
their own religious ceremonies, but no subject of his may be a 
Christian. The Makalakas, once peaceful agriculturists and 
cattle breeders, have become since their subjection the most 
notorious thieves and idlers in the country. The Maytengue 
valley, beneath the Makalaka heights, has all the elements of 
a future El Dorado. The richness of the land and beauty of 
the scenery increases at every step, and fresh mountain ridges 
appear in sight covered with vegetation. On the shore of a 
rocky stream, the Shasha, ruins were found of a wall one hundred 
and forty feet long, composed of flat blocks of granite laid one 
upon another without cement. Then the Tati is reached, with 
sandy bed and high steep banks, and the country all round 
abounding in large game and beasts of prey, which find shelter 
in the deep forest glades. A guard of Matabele troops is 
stationed at Tati, whose chief business appears to consist in 
annoying every white man who arrives. It was from this spot 
that, in 1879, the Fathers of the Zambesi Mission set out for 
Gubuluwayo, Lo Bengula’s capital, when they found him engaged 
in the festivities attending his marriage with the sister of Umzila, 
King of the Abagasi. Major Pinto, referring to the same event, 
though the name is written by him Muzila, predicts grave 
complications, as possibly arising from it, in the future colonial 
development of South Africa; the three leading potentates, 
Khama, Lo Bengula, and Umzila having been previously sworn 
enemies. May it not rather be taken as a good omen for the 
maintenance and spread of our Catholic missions, if the two 
last-named Kings allow them to be planted in their large corner 


of the African continent. 
J. G. MACLEOD. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PATENTS AND PATENTEES. 


THIs matter of patents, licences, and Lord Chamberlain’s autho- 
rity, which still exists, has often been a subject of mystery, and 
in our day excites angry protest as a relic of an unmeaning and 
arbitrary regulation. But even a slight or careless review of 
the domestic life of the City of London from the time of Eliza- 
beth, would suggest that this control had merely been diverted 
from the magistrates of the City itself, and that the disorders 
and excesses that attended this kind of entertainment made 
the regulation actually a matter of police. We have already 
hinted at this view of the case; but as the famous grant of a 
monopoly or patent to Killigrew and Davenant was what first 
gave fixed shape and finality to such restrictions, it seems neces- 
sary to go more fully into the history of the various stages of 
the matter. 

There would seem to have been always a sort of wantonness 
in all public gatherings—a tendency to break out into excess 
unless restrained, much as in the case of children at a school, 
by regulations of the severest kind. The players, as we have 
seen, formed a regular part of the royal retinue, and plays and 
masques an established mode of entertainment at the Palace. 
Nobles also were allowed the same privilege, and on any mar- 
riage or festival being held by peers, or indeed any person of 
quality or consideration, it was fashionable to celebrate it by 
some entertainment of this sort; it being understood that as it 
was not for money, and therefore of a private character, no 
excess was likely to follow. It is curious that so lately as 
Garrick’s first appearance in 1741, this distinction was in force, 
the performance being asserted to be “given gratis.” The next 
step was to allow the public, on other occasions, to see these 
privileged servants, but still under the condition that the august 
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patrons would guarantee their “servants’” good behaviour. But 
as these patrons included many persons of rank and position, a 
vast number of players became necessary, almost sufficient, in 
fact, to constitute a profession: the guarantee, therefore, once 
the public became the audience, was wholly insufficient, and 
little more than a fiction. Other authority, therefore, had to take 
order in the matter, and assume the responsibility of restraint ; 
and either the Privy Council, which often regulated the police 
of the country, or the Lord Mayor and aldermen of the City, or 
the direct authority of the Court, or the Houses of Parliament, 
at different times would intervene. In fact, from the days of 
Elizabeth to the Licencing Act, in a period of nearly two cen- 
turies, it will be seen that there was a constant struggle of the 
authorities to control one particular class—players. 

Now the “entertainment of the stage,” it has been already 
shown, is liable to two kinds of abuse, which can be very well 
illustrated from what often takes place in common society. A 
man obtains a reputation for wit of a pleasant and amusing 
kind, which, if he has a disciplined and well-regulated mind, he 
maintains without offence to any one. But if he be dependent 
on his wit for his place in society, he is likely to degenerate into 
a farceur, and be reckless in his choice of persons and subjects 
provided, to succeed in amusing his company. Of this class are 
those coarse jesters, full of a “broad” humour, as it is called, 
and who are often without shame, or decency, or fear. Of 
another class is the sarcastic humourist, who is “bitter” and 
caustic, and who, while able to “touch off” ‘characters, is in- 
sensibly led by applause into ill-nature and even malignity. 
These two shapes of perversion of a pleasant and delightful 
gift represent the abuses of the theatre which had to be re- 
strained. The “servants” of the King or of the noble who 
supplied the intellectual diversion of plays, were reduced to the 
ridicule of persons and institutions, and hits at things sacred 
or profane. Hence the authority of a censor was required, and 
as the players were the King’s “servants,” nothing was more 
fitting than that the King himself or his deputy should have 
the power which the master of a house might have over his 
servants, to prevent them from saying what would be offensive 
to him or to others. 

The second abuse would arise from that spurious shape of 
entertainment which, because it may be given on a stage, is 
confounded with the drama, the privileges of which mere vulgar 
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“entertainers” have so often claimed. Of this order were mere 
mimics, “laughter producers,” or clowns, whose exertions were 
directed to the entertainment of the mob, and who, unchecked, 
were not likely to respect either order or decency. This descrip- 
tion of performer could only be regulated by the magistrates 
and police, and in the eye of such were naturally classed with 
tumblers, cheating pedlars, “bearwards,” and other troublesome 
wanderers. The same disorders attended all; and within the 
memory of the present generation the strolling company, the 
exhibitor of bears and monkeys, and the fortune-teller, were 
equally obnoxious to the beadle and the village justice. This 
distinction has never been sufficiently borne in mind: and it 
explains those harsh Acts of Parliament which appeared to bear 
so severely on the stage and its professors. Thus the following 
Proclamation, in the month of April, 1552, was “set forth 
by the King’s Majesty with the advice of his council, for the 
reformation of vagabonds, tellers of news, players, and printers 
without licence. And for because,” it goes on, “divers... players 
of interludes do ... play whatsoever any light and fantastical 
head listeth to invent and devise, whereby many inconveniences 
hath and daily doth arise and follow, his Majesty chargeth that 
no common players do play any interlude, play, or matter, 
without they have special licence to show for the same in 
writing under his Majesty’s sign, or signed by six of his 
Majesty’s Privy Council.”? 

Queen Elizabeth also forbade by proclamation “all inter- 
ludes” to be played except under licence from the Mayor. In 
an Act of Parliament of the same reign (14 Eliz.) reference is 
again made to that most obnoxious character, the “common 
player in interludes,” described “as not delonging to any 
baron of this realm,” and who should be found “wandering 
abroad” without a licence signed by two justices. It is 
quite plain, then, what these common “players of interludes” 
were—amusing delineators without a theatre, admitted to 
the inn yard, entirely dependent on their powers of mimicry, 
buffoonery, or scurrility, for the due entertainment of the 
audience. Such would attract great crowds, and disorders 
would ensue. The superior branch of the profession, which 
exhibited decorously at the Palace or noblemen’s houses, was 
of course unaffected by those regulations. 

In London, however, the taste for this entertainment was so 


1 Found by Mr. Collier among the Society of Antiquaries’ proclamations. 
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strong, that though the Lord Mayor and Justices were not 
inclined to favour them, they were obliged to licence various 
companies to perform in “inn yards” and other places. The 
players of the Court and nobles being forced to remain idle 
in the intervals between the festivities, were naturally eager to 
display their abilities and make money. But with a sort of 
disorderly instinct, and perhaps taking pride in the patronage 
that protected them, they delighted in wantonly asserting their 
independence, in playing even on Sundays, and in playing at 
night instead of the daytime, which brought about disorders, 
and above all drew crowds at times of contagion. When, there- 
fore, in the year 1573, Lord Sussex, the Lord Chamberlain, 
applied to the Lord Mayor in behalf of one Holms, that he 
might have the appointment of places for players and interludes 
within the City,—in fact, speaking on behalf of the Court, he 
met a firm refusal, and for these sensible reasons. “ Howbeit, the 
case is such and so nearly touching the governing of this city 
in one of the greatest matters thereof, namely the assembling of 
multitudes, and regard to be had to sundry inconveniences, 
whereof the peril is continually upon every occasion to be for- 
seen by the rulers of this city, that we cannot well assent that 
the said appointment of places be committed to any private 
person.” It might seem odd that the Court would allow 
its licence to be affected by the interference of another body. 
But the royal permission was given on the assumption that the 
concession was not absurd and not hostile to the good order 
of society, and further, with understanding that the performance 
should be of a “legitimate” kind. 

A short time afterwards, in the year 1575, we find the City 
authorities adopting some strict regulations, which are highly 
significant, and which furnish a perfect picture of the abuses 
to which mere theatrical shows had led. Such were “the 
occasion of frays and quarrels” among the youth of the town, 
as also “the evil practices of incontinency” which arose from 
giving pieces “in great inns” or inn yards, like the Three Swans 
in Bishopsgate Street or the Tabard, and which “had chambers 
and several places adjoining the stages and galleries.” It may 
be readily conceived that these excesses arose from quarrels, 
from the want of seats, or exact arrangement; the other 
debauchery from the galleries, which looked into the yard 
opening into the inn. There was no one to maintain order in 


2 Gents. Mag. vol, 62, p. 412. 
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the rampant throng, or the distinction between stage and audi- 
ence. Robberies, said the authorities, were common: accidents 
often took place from over-crowding and the breaking down of 
the stage or galleries. In time of contagious sickness, disease 
was spread or even engendered ; and finally, to keep the noisy, 
wanton crowd in good humour, seditious language, unseemly 
jests, and scurrilous mimicry were employed. Finally, they 
persisted in playing on Sundays and holidays, and after dark 
instead of in the afternoon. 

This state of things, which has often occurred in the history 
of the stage, was certainly enough to cause alarm to the grave 
and strict magistracy of the City, and they proposed these 
remedies. ‘ Now, in order,” they said, “that the /azw/fz/, honest, 
and comely use of plays, pastimes, and recreations be in good 
sort only permitted, and that provision be had_for the safety and 
civil ordering of the people,” it was decreed th#t no play should 
be given in an innkeeper’s tavern, without submitting the piece 
to be perused by the Mayor or some one appointed by him. 
Any one failing in this was to be punished with imprisonment 
for fourteen days. In any case, no one was to play without a 
licence, for which he was to pay—as with the French theatres of 
our time—‘“such sums to the poor” as may be ordered. Exception 
was made in favour of noblemen’s companies in “a private place,” 
provided, however, that there was “no unchaste, seditious, or 
unmete” matter in the piece, and that no money was taken at 
the doors. The Mayor, too, was to be the judge of what was 
a private house when there was doubt. 

It will be seen that there was here a censorship precisely the 
same as that which the Master of the Revels or Lord Chamber- 
lain exercised. People have been often puzzled as to the origin 
of this right of perusal on the part of the Court. It was really no 
more than an extension of that Jermissu supertorum, or leave to 
print, found on the back of the title in old books; for acting a 
piece was but another shape of publishing it. But when the fer- 
missu supertorum for books grew obsolete and that right could not 
be exercised, the right of supervising or overlooking plays did not 
go with it, as the latter was incident to the other right of con- 
trolling, allowing them to play, or preventing them. With such 
an important privilege, it was easy to make it dependent on this 
censorship: and thus the allowing a right of perusal would have 
been made a condition. The ordinary magistrate, who had an 
Act of Parliament to support him in treating the player asa 
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“vagrom ” if he were found “ wandering ” without a licence, could 
as a matter of course, constitute himself censor of what was to 
be spoken. It was curious, too, that when the status of the 
actor became assured, and he was protected by formal legal 
decision from that straining of those Acts of Elizabeth and 
others, which would make him out as a disturber of the peace, 
it was then that the power of an Act of Parliament was shifted 
to the censorship, which, under the name of the Licencing Act, 
was passed in 1737. 

It was scarcely surprising, then, that the players should begin 
to complain that “they were piteously persecuted by the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen,” and that, though they thought that their 
state had been long since settled, “it was now so uncertain, they 
could not build upon it.”* And it was, no doubt owing to this 
sense of oppression that they fell upon the device of choosing 
the places to perform which should be outside the jurisdiction 
of the City. To this is owing the rise of houses like “the Black- 
friars” and “the Bankside” across the river. Here, again, the 
abuse caused the interference of authority and at the opening 
of this century we find the Privy Council receiving complaints 
of “the manifold abuses and disorders” arising from the 
“many houses erected and employed in and about the City of 
London for common stage plays, . . . and which were the daily 
occasion of the idle, riotous, and dissolute life of great numbers 
of people. And yet, nevertheless, it is considered that the use 
and exercise of such plays (not being evil in itself) may, with a 
good order and moderation, be suffered in a well-governed State : 
and that her Majesty being pleased sometimes to take delight 
and recreation in the sight and hearing of them, some order is 
fit to be taken for the allowance and maintenance of such 
persons as are thought meetest in that kind to yield her Majesty 
recreation and delight, and consequently of the houses that must 
serve for public playing to keep them in exercise.” 

Here we find both the powerful and despotic body, the Privy 
Council, and the administrators of the City of London at one 
as to the subject position of the players. The magistrates had 
“put down” the lower class of “common players,” the per- 
formers at inn-yards, and the like, while the more regular 
performers were still to be under the “bail,” as it were, of a 
noble or royal person; and though they were allowed to play 
for the public, it was with a view of keeping them in practice 

% Letter of ‘‘one Mash,” given by Mr. Collier, p. 304. 
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and training them for the Court. There was a third company 
playing, as the Council had heard, who were to be considered as 
intruders, “as not having prepared any plays for the Queen,” 
and this was to be forthwith suppressed. Such was the state of 
things in London when the seventeenth century opened. This 
is not intended as a history of the stage, but merely a view 
of such incidents as particularly led to the grant of the Drury 
Lane Patent. 

It therefore issued an order strictly limiting the theatres to 
two—one for each side of the river: charging the Lord Mayor 
and Justices to see that it was carried out, and to commit to 
prison all who should disobey. Nor was this severity unde- 
served if we may accept as true pictures the earnest remon- 
strances of the inhabitants of the Blackfriars district when it 
was announced that the theatre was to be rebuilt. They 
protested that it was literally impossible to carry on their trade, 
owing to “the great recourse to the plays, especially of coaches, 
their commodities being broken and beaten off their stalls.” 
That the “recourse of coaches” was so great, that the inhabit- 
ants in an afternoon cannot take in provisions of beer, coal, &c. 
“If there should happen any fire, no order could be taken for 
quenching it, on account of the disorder and number of coaches. 
Christenings and burials are many times disturbed. Persons of 
honour and quality that dwell in the parish are restrained by 
the number of coaches from going out or coming home.” 

It was curious that about one hundred years later it was 
found that a small theatre at Goodman’s Fields had demoralized 
a whole district. And it would therefore seem that the policy 
of the authorities in restraining the number of these petty 
houses of entertainment, or requiring persons of condition to 
answer for their being conducted properly, was sound. It would 
be an interesting inquiry to try and discover how it was the stage 
seemed for about one hundred and fifty years to be inseparable 
from such disorders; but this only proves that during such 
times some sort of control, in the shape of patent or licence, 
was absolutely necessary, even for decency’s sake. 

This becomes more clear when we find in these patents— 
notably in the first one to Burbage, of 1574—it is carefully 
stipulated that the liberty given shall be subject to all the rights 
of the Master of the Revels, ze. of the Chamberlain, whose 
officer he was. We might naturally feel curious to “verify the 
powers” of this important officer. A glance at the patent of 
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Sir J. Ashley will show us that he was authorized by the 
Sovereign directly: “To warn, command, and appoint, in all 
places within this our realm . . . all and every player and 
players, writer to playmakers, either belonging to any nobleman 
or otherwise . . . to appear before him with all such plays . . . 
or shows . .. and them to present and recite before our said 
servant ... whom we authorize to order and reform, autho- 
rize and put down, as shall be thought meet or unmeet. Should 
any disobey, he may attach them and commit them to ward. 
We command you—z.., the mayors, justices, &c.—to assist 
him.”* 

And thus a little incident that occurred in 1589 shows that 
these two authorities cooperated in this relation. Certain players 
having introduced matters reflecting on the State and on reli- 
gion, the Master of the Revels applied to the Lord Mayor to 
silence them. And two players, treating his orders with con- 
tempt, were committed to prison for playing. Here we see how 
the authority worked. The actors had played matters for which 
the Master of the Revels had not given leave, and they became 
therefore disentitled to protection, and were included in the 
catalogue of vagrants performing without a licence, and liable to 
arrest by the magistrates.° 

It is, however, quite plain from this that there was really no 
“sanction” for the Chamberlain’s authority ; for the only means 
of enforcing a penalty in case of disobedience was an appeal to 
the Privy Council or a request to the Lord Mayor to exert his 
authority. The King, indeed, gave authority to his officer to 
“attach them and commit them to ward,” but this was a stretch 
of prerogative that could scarcely be brought to a legal test ; 
and the presentation of the Chamberlain’s warrant to arrest 
a player, because he “had not appeared before him,” or “recited” 
such plays, was not likely to have much force. It merely, 
therefore, rested on the power of the justices, and a certain 
complaisance to the Sovereign, the Chamberlain being, as it 
were, the informer and prosecutor. It would seem even that 
the Court had felt this weakness, for at one time the City was 
applied to to appoint an officer to read the plays, but it declined. 
Thus in the year 1634, the King was informed of a “scandalous 
comedy,” in which the King of Spain, Count Gondomar, and 
others, were personified. He wondered, he said, at their bold- 


4 Quoted in Mr. Collier’s Annals. 
5 Quoted by Mr. Collier from Strype’s edition of Stowe. 
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ness, and also that none of his own Ministers had reported it to 
him. The author and performers were to be cited before the 
Council, those most faulty imprisoned, and the comedy ex- 
amined.® 

Thus far we have attempted to account for the origin and 
growth of this apparently exceptional sort of jurisdiction. And 
this has led us to a third shape of authorization with which 
we are immediately concerned, namely, the patent. 

The first patent was dated in the year 1574, and granted to 
Burbage, Shakespeare, and others. This was really an attempt 
to extend the audiences which the players were previously 
entitled to entertain, and to make them independent of inter- 
ference from local authorities. It was therefore addressed to 
“all justices, mayors, sheriffs,” &c., and informed them that 
“of our mere motion we have licenced and authorized” these 
“servants to our trusty cousin, Lord Leicester, to exercise and 
occupy the art and faculty of playing comedies, tragedies, 
interludes, stage plays, &c., in London, and the liberties of the 
same : also in the liberties and freedoms of any city during our 
pleasure,” provided, of course, the plays performed had been 
allowed by the Master of the Revels. Now, as they had been 
Lord Leicester’s servants, they would have been hitherto entitled 
only to entertain him, or such of his friends as he allowed them 
to visit. Should they wish to perform before the public, they 
fall into the category of “common players,’ and become 
dependent on the good will of the magistrates for leave and 
licence to play. In such a letter of licence, however, as was 
this patent, there was no guarantee for order, and the absence of 
the usual abuses, and under it it seemed as though they could 
defy the usual restraints of police. In this light the magistrates 
seem to have understood it, for two months later came a letter 
from the Court to the Lord Mayor, requiring them to admit the 
players into the City, and to treat them courteously. 





CHAPTER V. 
OLD ACTORS. 


THERE is a peculiar entertainment for intellectual persons in 

looking at portraits, and more entertainment still is to be found 

in studying portraits of actors. The actor is the trained pro- 
® Calendar of State Papers, August 12, 1624. 
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fessor of expression, which the ordinary “sitter” is inex- 
perienced in; he can call up for his painter the most perfect 
representation of emotion or humour. An hour spent in the 
Garrick Club, where there are hundreds of these admirable 
presentments, scenes from plays, faces filled with shrewdness 
and fun, is almost like being at a play itself. Next in charm 
are those verbal sketches of players, in which our language is 
tolerably rich. It is extraordinary indeed how facile does this 
art become, and how it inspires even indifferent handicraftsmen. 
Set a writer to describe the expression of an ordinary face and 
its fitful changes as some humorous passage has occurred: 
nothing will be found so difficult. We seem to want words— 
or rather there are no words—to fit the delicate nwances which 
seem impalpable. On the other hand, let it be a player inter- 
preting in fine style some scenes like those in the immortal 
School for Scandal, and the spectacle kindles even the most 
prosaic. There are some admirable descriptive passages of this 
kind by inferior men. But, in truth, good dramatic criticism, 
such as the remarkable observations of a German traveller on 
Garrick and other English players, first noticed by Mr. Taylor, 
are perhaps the next best thing to real acting. 

The transitory nature of the charm of acting, the impossi- 
bility of fixing its colours upon canvas has often been bewailed. 
The utmost that can be hoped for is to have the impressions of 
some sagacious observer, with a pen quick to follow his obser- 
vation, and, it may be added, that where this sagacity is present, 
the entertainment for the reader in some faint degree approaches 
that imparted by the original performance. “Pity it is that 
the momentary beauties flowing from an harmonious elocution 
cannot, like those of poetry, be their own record! That the 
animated graces of the player can live no longer than the 
instant breath and motion that presents them; or at best can 
but faintly glimmer through the memory or imperfect attestation 
of a few surviving spectators.” 

Some of the old critics, when everything was in a rude state, 
by their graphic power give evidence that acting was then in 
a far higher stage than it is now; the conventional and 
diluted style of our present style of writing only reflects the 
decay of acting. There was a vivacity, a firmness, a grasp of 
character, that would have high merit now even in practised 
writers. But then men simply recorded what they observed. 
Two of them were prompters, Downes and Chetwood, a third 
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was an admirable writer as well as actor, viz. Colley Cibber. 
Gildon seems to have been merely a play-goer. We have 
nothing so good as these men until the days of Lamb. 

It is at this early period, viz. in the seventeenth century, 
there are some three or four little volumes, almost pamphlets, 
but quaintly written and to the point. These rarities comprise 
Downes’ Rosicus Anglicanus, Gildon’s Historia Histrionica, with 
a couple more which might be very well reprinted in a volume. 
It will be seen now how pleasantly Downes touches off the 
players of his time. They seem men of flesh and blood, and 
occupy a place in the social life of the day. First for Mr. Wilks. 


Mr. Wilks.—Proper and comely in person, of graceful port, mien, 
and air; void of affectation ; his elevations and cadences just congruous 
to elocution, especially in genteel comedy: not inferior in tragedy. The 
emission of his words free, easy, and natural; attracting attentive silence 
in his audience (I mean the judicious), except where there are unnatural 
rants. 

Mr. Cyber.—A gentleman of his time has arrived at an exceeding 
perfection in hitting just the humour of a starched brace or fop: as the 
Lord Foppington, Sir Fopling, and Sir Courtly ; equalling in the last, 
the late eminent Mr. Mounfort; not much inferior in tragedy, had nature 
given him lungs strenuous to his finished judgment. 

Mr. Estcourt (/istrio Natus).—He has the honour (nature enduing 
him with a free, easy, unaffected mode of elocution) in comedy always 
to detificate his audience, especially quality (witness Serjeant Kyte). He 
is not excellent only in that, but a superlative mimic. 

Mr. Booth.—A gentleman of liberal education, of form Venust, and 
of mellifluent pronunciation, having proper gesticulations, which are 
graceful attendants of true elocution; of his time a most complete 
tragedian. 

Mr. Johnson.—He is skilful in the art of painting, which is a great 
adjument, very promovent to the art of true elocution, which is always 
required in him that bears the name of an actor. He has the happiness 
to gain applause from Court and City: witness, Morose and several 
others. He is a true copy of Mr. Underhill, whom Sir William 
Davenant judged forty years ago in Lincoln’s Inn Fields the truest 
comedian in his company. 

Mr. Dogget.—On the stage, he is very aspectabund, wearing a farce 
in his face ; his thoughts deliberately framing his utterance congruous to 
his looks. He is the only comic original now extant: witness, Ben, 
Solon, Nikin, the Jew of Venice. [Shylock a “comic original ” !] 


Cibber, however, is admitted to have had the most masterly 
touch in this style of limning. His gallery of actors and 
actresses fills too much space to be introduced here, but the 
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more striking passages will find a welcome from the reader. 
The firm masterly English, and his weighty expressive words 
will be noted. He begins with Betterton. 


These actors, whom I have selected from their contemporaries, were 
all original masters in their different style, not mere auricular imitators 
of one another, which commonly is the highest merit of the middle 
rank, but self judges of nature, from whose various lights they only took 
their true instruction. Betterton was an actor as Shakespeare was an 
author, both without competitors. You have seen a Hamlet, perhaps, 
who, on the appearance of his father’s spirit, has thrown himself into all 
the straining vociferation requisite to express rage and fury, and the 
house has thundered with applause ; though the misguided actor was all 
the while (as Shakespeare terms it) tearing a passion into rags. I am 
the more bold to offer you this particular instance, because the late 
Mr. Addison, when I sat by him to see this scene acted, made the same 
observation, asking me, with some surprise, if I thought Hamlet should 
be in so violent a passion with the ghost, which, though it might have 
astonished, it had not provoked him. For you may observe that, in this 
beautiful speech, the passion never rises beyond an almost breathless 
astonishment, or an impatience, limited by filial reverence, to inquire 
into the suspected wrongs that may have raised him from his peaceful 
tomb, and a desire to know what a spirit so seemingly distressed might 
wish or enjoin a sorrowful son to execute towards his future quiet in the 
grave. This was the light into which Betterton threw this scene, which 
he opened with a pause of mute amazement ; then rising slowly to a 
solemn trembling voice, he made the ghost equally terrible to the 
spectator as to himself; and in the descriptive part of the natural 
emotions which the ghastly vision gave him, the boldness of his 
expostulation was still covered by decency—manly, but not braving, 
his voice never rising into that seeming outrage or wild defiance of what 
he naturally revered. When the Betterton Brutus was provoked, in his 
dispute with Cassius, his spirit flew only to his eye ; his steady look only 
supplied that terror which he disdained an intemperance in his voice 
should rise to. Thus with a settled dignity of contempt, like an 
unheeding rock, he repelled upon himself the foam of Cassius. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the charms of harmonious 
elocution, than the many even unnatural scenes and flights of the 
false sublime it has lifted into applause. 

When glory like the dazzling eagle stood 

Perched on my beaver in the granick flood, 

When fortune’s self my standard trembling bore, 

And the pale fates stood frighted on the shore ; 

When the immortals on the billows rode, 

And I myself appeared the leading god, 
When these flowing numbers came from the mouth of a Betterton, the 
multitude no more desired sense to them than our musical connoisseurs 
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think it essential in the celebrated airs of an Italian opera. Does 
not this prove that there is very nearly as much improvement in 
the well-governed voice of an actor as in the sweet pipe of an 
eunuch ? 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary power he showed in blowing 
Alexander once more into a blaze of admiration, Betterton had so just 
a sense of what was true or false applause, that I have heard him say 
he never thought any kind of it equal to an attentive silence ; that there 
were many ways of deceiving an audience into a loud one, but to keep 
them hushed and quiet was an applause which only truth and merit 
could arrive at—of which art there never was an equal master to 
himself. From these various excellencies, he had so full a possession 
of the esteem and regard of his auditors that, upon his entrance into 
every scene, he seemed to seize upon the eyes and ears of the giddy and 
inadvertent. To have talked or looked another way would then have 
been thought insensibility or ignorance. In all his soliloquies of moment, 
the strong intelligence of his attitude and aspect drew you into such an 
impatient gaze and eager expectation, that you almost imbibed the 
sentiment with your eye before the ear could reach it. 

The voice of a singer is not more strictly tied to time and tune than 
that of an actor in theatrical elocution—the least syllable too long, or 
too slightly dwelt upon, in a period, depreciates it to nothing. I never 
heard a line in tragedy come from Betterton wherein my judgment, my 
ear, and my imagination were not fully satisfied, which, since his time, I 
cannot equally say of any one actor whatsoever. The person of this 
excellent actor was suitable to his voice, more manly than sweet, not 
exceeding the middle stature, inclining to the corpulent; of a serious 
and penetrating aspect ; his limbs nearer the athletic than the delicate 
proportion ; yet, however formed, there arose from the harmony of the 
whole a commanding mien of majesty. 

The last part this great master of his profession acted, was 
Melanthius in the Maia’s Tragedy, for his own benefit; when, being 
suddenly seized by the gout, he submitted, by extraordinary appli- 
cations, to have his foot so far relieved that he might be able to walk on 
the stage in a slipper, rather than wholly disappoint his auditors. He 
was observed that day to have exerted a more than ordinary spirit, and 
met with suitable applause, but the unhappy consequence of tampering 
with his distemper was that it flew into his head, and killed him in three 
days, (I think) in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 


Next of Kynaston. 


But above this tyrannical, tumid superiority of character, there is a 
grave and rational majesty in Shakespeare’s Harry the Fourth, which, 
though not so glaring to the vulgar eye, requires twice the skill and 
grace to become and support. Of this real majesty Kynaston was 
entirely master; here every sentiment came from him, as if it had been 
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his own, as if he had himself, that instant, conceived it, as if he had lost 
the player and were the real king he performed, a perfection so rarely 
found, that very often, in actors of good repute, a certain vacancy of 
look, inanity of voice, or superfluous gesture, shall unmask the man to 
the judicious spectator: This true majesty Kynaston had so entire a 
command of, that when he whispered the following plain line to Hotspur: 
‘Send us your prisoners, or you'll hear of it!” he conveyed a more 
terrible menace in it than the loudest intemperance of voice could 
swell to. But let the bold imitator beware, for without the look, and 
just elocution that waited on it, an attempt of the same nature may fall 
to nothing. 

Monfort, a younger man by twenty years, and at this time in his 
highest reputation, was an actor of a very different style: of person he 
was tall, well made, fair, and of an agreeable aspect; his voice clear, 
full, and melodious: in tragedy he was the most affecting lover within 
my memory. In comedy, he gave the truest life to what we call the 
fine gentleman; his spirit shone the brighter for being polished with 
decency. In scenes of gaiety, he never broke into the regard that was 
due to the presence of equal or superior characters, though inferior 
actors played them; he filled the stage not by elbowing and crossing 
it before others or disconcerting their action, but by surpassing them 
in true and masterly touches of nature. He never laughed at his own 
jest, unless the point of his raillery upon another required it. He 
had a particular talent in giving life to dons mots and repartees. The 
wit of the poet seemed always to come from him extempore, and 
sharpened into more wit from his brilliant manner of delivering it. 
He had himself a good share of it, or what is equal to it, a lively 
pleasantness of humour. 

This excellent actor was cut off by a tragical death in the thirty-third 
year of his age, generally lamented by his friends and all lovers of the 
theatre. The particular accidents that attended his fall are to be found 
at large in the trial of the Lord Mohun, printed among those of the 
State, in folio. 

Sandford might properly be termed the Spagnolet of the theatre, an 
excellent actor in disagreeable character. For as the chief pieces of 
that famous painter were of human nature in pain and agony, so 
Sandford upon the stage was generally as flagitious as a Creon, a 
Maligni, an Iago, or a Machiavil could make him. But poor Sandford 
was not the stage-villain by choice, but from necessity; for having a 
low and crooked person, such bodily defects were too strong to be 
admitted into great or amiable characters; so that whenever, in 
any new or revived play, there was a hateful or mischievous person, 
Sandford was sure to have no competitor for it. And so unusual had 
it been to see Sandford an innocent man in a play, that whenever he 
was so, the spectators would hardly give him credit in so gross an 
improbability. Let me give you an odd instance of it, which I heard 
Monfort say was a real fact. A new play (the name of it I have forgot) 
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was brought upon the stage, wherein Sandford happened to perform the 
part of an honest Statesman. The pit, after they had sat three or four 
acts, in quiet expectation that the well-dissembled honesty of Sandford 
(for such of course they concluded it) would soon be discovered, or at 
least from its security involve the actors in the play in some surprising 
distress or confusion, which might raise, and animate the scenes to 
come ; when, at last, finding no such matter, but that the catastrophe 
had taken quite another turn, and that Sandford was really an honest 
man to the end of the play, they fairly damned it, as if the author had 
imposed upon them the most frontless or incredible absurdity. 

It is not improbable, but that from Sandford’s so masterly personat- 
ing characters of guilt, the inferior actors might think his success chiefly 
owing to the defects of his person; and from thence might take occasion, 
whenever they appeared as bravos or murderers, to make themselves as 
frightful and as inhumane figures as possible. In King Charles’ time, 
this low skill was carried to such an extravagance that the King himself, 
who was black-browed and of a swarthy complexion, passed a pleasant 
remark upon his observing the grim looks of the murderers in Macbeth, 
when, turning to his people in the box about him: “ Pray, what is the 
meaning,” said he, “that we never see a rogue in the play, but, 
Godsfish ! they always clap him on a black perriwig? when, it is well 
known, one of the greatest rogues in England always wears a fair one?” 

This actor in his manner of speaking varied very much from those I 
have already mentioned. His voice had an acute and piercing tone, 
which struck every syllable of his words distinctly upon the ear. He 
had likewise a peculiar skill in his look of marking out to an audience 
whatever he judged worth their more than ordinary notice. 

Nokes was an actor of a quite different genius from any I have ever 
read, heard of, or seen, since or before his time ; and yet his general 
excellence may be comprehended in one article, viz, a plain and 
palpable simplicity of nature, which was so utterly his own, that he 
was often as unaccountably diverting in his common speech as on the 
stage. I saw him once giving an account of some table-talk to anotfer 
actor behind the scenes, which a man of quality accidentally listening 
to, was so deceived by his manner, that he asked him if that was a new 
play he was rehearsing. It seems almost amazing that this simplicity, 
so easy to Nokes, should never be caught by any one of his successors. 
But Nokes was so singular a species, and was so formed by nature for 
the stage, that I question if (beyond the trouble of getting words by 
heart) it ever cost him an hour’s labour to arrive at that high reputation 
he had, and deserved. 

The characters he particularly shone in where, Sir Martin Marr-all, 
Gomez in the Spanish Friar, Sir Nicholas Cully in Love in a Tub, 
Barnaby Brittle in the Wanton Wife, Six Davy Dunce in the Soldier's 
Fortune, Sofia in Amphytrion, &c., &c. To tell you how he acted 
them is beyond the reach of criticism ; but to tell you what effect his 
action had upon the spectator is not impossible: this then is all you 
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will expect from me, and from hence I must leave you to guess at 
him. 

He scarce ever made his first entrance in a play but he was received 
with an involuntary applause, not of hands only, for those may be, and 
often have been, partially prostituted and bespoken, but by a general 
laughter, which the very sight of him provoked, and nature could not 
resist ; yet the louder the laugh, the graver was his look upon it ; and 
sure, the ridiculous solemnity of his features were enough to have set 
a whole bench of bishops into a titter, could he have been honoured 
(may it be no offence to suppose it) with such grave and right reverend 
auditors. In the ludicrous distresses, which by the laws of comedy 
folly is often involved in, he sunk into such a mixture of piteous 
pusillanimity and a consternation so ruefully ridiculous and incon- 
solable, that when he had shook you to a fatigue of laughter, it became 
a moot point whether you ought not to have pitied him. When he 
debated any matter by himself, he would shut up his mouth with a 
dumb studious pout, and roll his full eye into such a vacant amazement, 
such a palpable ignorance of what to think of it, that his silent per- 
plexity (which would sometimes hold him several minutes) gave your 
imagination as full content as the most absurd thing he could say upon 
it. In the character of Sir Martin Marr-all, who is always committing 
blunders to the prejudice of his own interest, when he had brought 
himself to a dilemma in his affairs, by vainly proceeding upon his own 
head, and was afterwards afraid to look his governing servant and 
counsellor in the face ; what a copious and distressful harangue have I 
seen him make with his looks (while the house has been in one 
continued roar for several minutes) before he could prevail with his 
courage to speak a word to him ! 

His person was of the middle size, his voice clear and audible, his 
natural countenance grave and sober; but the moment he spoke, the 
settled seriousness of his features was utterly discharged, and a dry, 
drolling, or laughing levity took such full possession of him, that I can 
omy refer the idea of him to your imagination. In some of his low 
characters that became it, he had a shuffling shamble in his gait, with 
so contented an ignorance in his aspect, and an awkward absurdity in 
his gesture, that had you not known him you would not have believed 
that naturally he could have had a grain of common sense. 

Leigh was of a mercurial kind, and though not so strict an observer 
of nature, yet never so wanton in his performance as to be wholly out 
of her sight. In humour he loved to take a full career, but was careful 
enough to stop short, when just upon the precipice; he had great 
variety in his manner, and was famous in very different characters ; 
in the canting, grave hypocrisy of the Spanish Friar, he stretched the 
veil of piety so thinly over him, that in every look, word, and motion 
you saw palpable, wicked slyness shine through it. Here he kept his 
vivacity demurely confined till the pretended duty of his function 
demanded it. And I do not doubt but the poet’s knowledge of Leigh’s 
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genius helped him to many a pleasant stroke of nature, which without 
that knowledge never might have entered into his conception. Leigh 
was so eminent in this character that the late Earl of Dorset (who was 
equally an admirer and a judge of theatrical merit) had a whole length 
of him, in the friar’s habit, drawn by Kneller. The whole portrait is 
highly painted and extremely like him. 

Underhill was a correct and natural comedian. His particular 
excellence was in characters that may be called still-life; I mean the 
stiff, the heavy, and the stupid. To these he gave the exactest and 
most expressive colours, and in some of them looked as if it were not in 
the power of human passions to alter a feature of him. In the solemn 
formality of Obadiah in the Committee, and in the boobily evidence of 
Lolpoop in the Sguire of Alsatia, he seemed the immoveable log he 
stood for. A countenance of wood could not be more fixed than his 
when the blockhead of a character required it. His face was full and 
long ; from the crown to the end of his nose was the shorter half of it, 
so that the disproportion of his lower features, when soberly composed, 
with an unwandering eye hanging over them, threw him into the most 
lumpish moping mortal that ever made beholders merry—not but, at 
other times, he could be wakened into spirit equally ridiculous. In the 
coarse, rustic humour of Justice Clodpate, in Zpsom Wells, he was a 
delightful brute, and in the blunt vivacity of Sir Sampson, in Love for 
Love, he showed all that true perverse spirit that is commonly seen in 
much wit and ill nature. This character is one of those few so well 
written, with so much wit and humour, that an actor must be the 
grossest dunce that does not appear with an unusual life in it; but it 
will still show as great a proportion of skill to come near Underhill in 
the acting it, which (not to undervalue those who soon came after him) 
I have not yet seen. He was particularly admired, too, for the Grave- 
digger in Hamlet. The author of the Zat/er recommends him to the 
favour of the town, upon that play’s being acted for his benefit, wherein, 
after his age had some years obliged him to leave the stage, he came on 
again, for that day, to perform his old part, but, alas! so worn and 
disabled, as if himself was to have lain in the grave he was digging. 
When he could not more excite laughter his infirmities were dismissed 
with pity. He died soon after, a superannuated pensioner, in the list of 
those who were supported by the joint sharers, under the first patent 
granted to Sir Richard Steele. 

The deep impressions of these excellent actors which I received in 
my youth, I am afraid, may have drawn me into the common foible of 
us old fellows, which is fondness, and perhaps a tedious impartiality, for 
the pleasures we have formerly tasted, and think are now fallen off, 
because we can no longer enjoy them. There were at this time several 
others in some degree of favour with the public, Powell, Verbruggen, 
Williams, &c. But as I cannot think their best improvements made 
them in any wise equal to those I have spoke of, I ought not to range 
them in the same class. Neither were Wilks or Dogget yet come to the 
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stage; nor was Booth initiated till about six years after them, or 
Mrs. Oldfield known till the year 1700. I must therefore reserve the 
four last for their proper period, and proceed to the actresses that were 
famous with Betterton at the latter end of the last century. 

Mrs. Barry was then in possession of almost all the chief parts in 
tragedy. With what skill she gave life to them you will judge from 
the words of Dryden, in his preface to C/eomenes, where he says— 
“Mrs. Barry, always excellent, has in this tragedy excelled herself, and 
gained a reputation beyond any woman I have ever seen on the 
theatre.” I very perfectly remember her acting that part, and however 
unnecessary it may seem to give my judgment after Dryden’s, I cannot 
help saying I do not only close with his opinion, but will venture to add 
that (though Dryden has been dead these thirty-eight years) the same 
compliment to this hour may be due to her excellence. And though 
she was then not a little past her youth, she was not till that time fully 
arrived to her maturity of power and judgment. From whence I would 
observe that the short life of beauty is not long enough to form a 
complete actress. In men the delicacy of person is not so absolutely 
necessary, nor the decline of it so soon taken notice of. The fame 
Mrs. Barry arrived to is a particular proof of the difficulty there is in 
judging with certainty, from their first trials, whether young people will 
ever make any great figure on the theatre. There was, it seems, so little 
hope of Mrs. Barry at her first setting out, that she was, at the end of 
the first year, discharged the company, among others that were thought 
to be a useless expense to it. I take it for granted that the objection 
to Mrs. Barry, at that time, must have been a defective ear, or some 
unskilful dissonance in her manner of pronouncing. But where there is 
a proper voice and person, with the addition of a good understanding, 
experience tells us that such defect is not always invincible, of which not 
only Mrs. Barry, but the late Mrs. Oldfield, are eminent instances. 
Mrs. Oldfield had been a year in the Theatre Royal before she was 
observed to give any tolerable hope of her being an actress, so unlike, 
to all manner of propriety, was her speaking. How unaccountably, 
then, does a genius for the stage make its way towards perfection! 
For, notwithstanding these equal disadvantages, both these actresses, 
though of different excellence, made themselves complete mistresses of 
their art by the prevalence of their understanding. If this observation 
may be of any use to the masters of future theatres, I shall not then 
have made it to no purpose. 

Mrs. Barry, in characters of greatness, had a presence of elevated 
dignity, her mien and motion superb and gracefully majestic ; her voice 
full, clear, and strong, so that no violence of passion could be too much 
for her; and when distress or tenderness possessed her she subsided 
into the most affecting melody and softness. In the art of exciting pity 
she had a power beyond all the actresses I have yet seen, or what your 
imagination can conceive. Of the former of these two great excellences 
she gave the most delightful proofs in almost all the heroic plays of 
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Dryden and Lee, and of the latter, in the softer passions of Otway’s 
Monimia and Belvidera. In scenes of anger, defiance, or resentment, 
while she was impetuous and terrible, she poured out the sentiment with 
an enchanting harmony, and it was this particular excellence for which 
Dryden made her the above recited compliment, upon her acting 
Cassandra in his Cleomenes. ‘This great actress died of a fever, towards 
the latter end of Queen Anne. The year I have forgot, but perhaps 
you will recollect it by an expression which fell from her in blank verse 
in her last hours, when she was delirious, viz.— 


Ha, ha! and so they make us lords by dozens. 


Mrs. Betterton, though far advanced in years, was so great a mistress 
of nature that even Mrs. Barry, who acted the Lady Macbeth after her, 
could not in that part, with all her superior strength and melody of 
voice, throw out those quick and careless strokes of terror, from the 
disorder of a guilty mind, which the other gave us with a facility in her 
manner that rendered them at once tremendous and delightful. Time 
could not impair her skill, though he had brought her person to decay. 
She was to the last the admiration of all true judges of nature and lovers 
of Shakespeare, in whose plays she chiefly excelled, and without a rival. 
When she quitted the stage several good actresses were the better for 
her instruction. She was a woman of an unblemished and sober life, 
and had the honour to teach Queen Anne, when Princess, the part of 
Semandra in Mithridates, which she acted at Court in King Charles’ 
time. After the death of Mr. Betterton, her husband, that Princess, 
when Queen, ordered her a pension for life, but she lived not to receive 
more than the first half year of it. 

Mrs. Leigh, the wife of Leigh already mentioned, had a very droll 
way of dressing the pretty foibles of superannuated beauties. She had 
in herself a good deal of humour, and knew how to infuse it into the 
affected mothers, aunts, and modest stale maids, that had missed their 
market. Of this sort were the modish mother in the Chances, affecting 
to be politely commode for her own daughter ; the coquette prude of an 
aunt, in Sir Courtly' Nice, who prides herself in being chaste and cruel 
at fifty ; and the languishing Lady Wishfort, in Zhe Way of the World. 
In all these, with many others, she was extremely entertaining, and 
painted in a lively manner the blind side of nature. 

Mrs. Butler, who had her Christian name of Charlotte given her by 
King Charles, was the daughter of a decayed knight, and had the 
honour of that Prince’s recommendation to the theatre, a provident 
restitution, given to the stage in kind what he had sometimes taken 
from it. The public at least was obliged by it, for she proved not only 
a good actress, but was allowed, in those days, to sing and dance to 
great perfection. In the dramatic operas of Dyoclesian and that of 
King Arthur she was a capital and admired performer. In speaking, 
too, she had a sweet-toned voice, which, with her naturally genteel air 
and sensible pronunciation, rendered her wholly mistress of the amiable 
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in many serious characters. In parts of humour, too, she had a manner 
of blending her assuasive softness, even with the gay, the lively, and the 
alluring. 

Here I cannot help observing, when there was but one theatre in 
London, at what unequal salaries, compared to those of later days, the 
hired actors were then held by the absolute authority of their fruga] 
masters, the patentees, for Mrs. Butler had then but forty shillings 
a week, and could she have obtained an addition of ten shillings more 
(which was refused her) would never have left their service, but being 
offered her own conditions to go with Mr. Ashbury to Dublin (who was 
then raising a company of actors for that theatre, where there had been 
none since the Revolution), her discontent here prevailed with her to 
accept of his offer, and he found his account in her value. Were not 
those patentees most sagacious economists, that could lay hold on so 
notable an expedient to lessen their charge? How gladly, in my time 
of being a sharer, would we have given four times her income to an 
actress of her merit. 

Mrs. Monfort, whose second marriage gave her the name of 
Verbruggen, was mistress of more variety of humour than I ever knew 
in any one woman actress. This variety, too, was attended with an 
equal vivacity, which made her excellent in characters extremely 
different. As she was naturally a pleasant mimic she had the skill to 
make that talent useful on the stage, a talent which may be surprising in 
a conversation, and yet be lost when brought to the theatre, which was 
the case of Estcourt already mentioned; but where the elocution is 
round, distinct, voluble, and various, as Mrs. Montfort’s was, the mimic 
there is a great assistant to the actor. Nothing, though ever so barren, 
if within the bounds of nature, could be flat in her hands. She gave 
many heightening touches to characters but coldly written, and often 
made an author vain of his work that in itself had but little merit. She 
was so fond of humour, in what low part soever to be found, that she 
would make no scruple of defacing her fair form to come heartily into 
it ; for when she was eminent in several desirable characters of wit and 
humour in higher life, she would be in as much fancy when descending 
into the antiquated Abigail of Fletcher as when triumphing in all the 
airs and vain graces of a fine lady, a merit that few actresses care for. 
In a play of D’urfey’s, now forgotten, called Zhe Western Lass, which 
part she acted, she transformed her whole being—body, shape, voice, 
language, look, and features—into almost another animal, with a strong 
Devonshire dialect, a broad laughing voice, a poking head, round 
shoulders, an unconceiving eye, and the most bedizening dowdy dress 
that ever covered the untrained limbs of a Joan Trot. 


There is a Hogarthian power in these sketches. We seem to 
be looking at portraits in an old gallery. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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“THE PERCEPTION OF THE INFINITE.”—Part II. 


NOTHING is more important to correct thought than accurate 
definition, and it is essential to a clear understanding of the 
formation of our concept of an Infinite God, that we should 
accurately determine what infinite means. 

Professor Max Miiller, though he expressly recognizes the 
necessity of a definition, is unfortunately hardly sufficiently 
explicit as to the meaning he wishes us to attach to this ever- 
recurring term. However, on p. 28, first lecture, various reasons 
are given for the choice that has-been made, which it may be 
worth our while to examine as a preliminary step. Professor 
Max Miller tells us that “finite being then the most general 
predicate of all our so-called positive knowledge, I thought 
infinite the least objectionable term for all that transcends our 
senses and our reason, always taking these words in their 
ordinary meaning.” Now, if Professor Max Miiller had at 
once gone on to explain what he means by “all that transcends 
our senses and our reason,” we might have been able to come 
to some clear understanding ; but unfortunately he neglects to 
do this, and we are left as much in the dark as ever. The next 
sentence, instead of clearing up difficulties, rather adds to them. 
We are there told that Professor Max Miiller thinks the term 
“preferable to indefinite, invisible, supersensuous, supernatural, 
absolute, or divine,” and this is the reason, it expresses “the 
characteristic qualification of the objects of that large class of 
knowledge which constitutes what we call religion.” Now 
then we are told that the adjective “infinite” represents “the 
characteristic qualification” of objects of a “large class of 
knowledge.” From this it would seem to follow that the objects 
of this “large class of knowledge” have for theif “ characteristic 
qualification” precisely what “transcends our senses and our 
reason.” But if this is so, I would ask Professor Max Miiller 
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how these infinite objects can be said to belong to a class of 
our “knowledge” at all; or, if the very “qualification” which 
places them in this class “ transcends our senses and our reason,” 
even if we had a knowledge of the objects, how we should know 
that they were to be ascribed to this particular class of know- 
ledge? If “the characteristic qualification” is just the very 
thing that “transcends our senses and our reason,” what in the 
name of common sense do we know, or can we know, about the 
objects of this “large class of our knowledge.” Surely it is not 
using “words in their ordinary meaning,” to talk of objects of a 
large class of knowledge, the very qualification which places 
them in this class confessedly transcending both sense and 
reason. The characteristic qualification of plants, as distin- 
guished from inanimate matter, is that they possess vegetable 
life ; here we have objects of a large class of knowledge. If I 
say that vegetable life transcends sense and reason, by the very 
admission I confess that plants nowise come within the sphere 
of my knowledge. Therefore to talk of objects of a large class 
of knowledge the characteristic qualification of which objects 
transcends sense and reason is, I submit, an open contradiction. 

But Professor Max Miiller gives us a third reason for his 
choice of the term “infinite.” “I have no predilection for 
infinite,” he writes, “except that it seems to me the widest term, 
the highest generalization.” This statement or expression of 
opinion, moreover, has to be reconciled with one which occurs 
a few lines before, that “finite” is “the most general predicate 
of all our so-called positive knowledge.” Now the expressions, 
“widest term” and “ highest generalization,” using words in their 
ordinary meaning, can surely be employed only with reference 
to some object of our reasoning faculty. A “generalization” 
is, I believe, universally taken to mean the idea formed by the 
mind when it generalizes; just as an abstraction constantly 
stands objectively for the idea formed by the mental process 
known as abstraction. Generalization primarily and etymo- 
logically means nothing but the intellectual process by which 
we ascend from what is individual or particular to what is 
universal or general, and in this sense is hardly distinguishable 
from thought or abstraction. But as there are degrees of 
abstraction, that is to say, one thought does not involve so 
much of the mental process of abstraction as another; hence 
the commonly received psychological expression of physical, 
mathematical, and metaphysical abstraction; so, in the same 
VOL. XXIII. (NEW SERIES.) P 
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way, generalization (an almost identical process, for, whereas 
abstraction renders universal or general single ideas, generali- 
zation deals rather with entire judgments or propositions) admits 
of degree. Using words in their ordinary sense, “the highest 
generalization” can mean nothing but the most universal 
judgment, the most general proposition. I would ask Professor 
Max Miller, then, what precise meaning he attaches to his 
words when he speaks of “infinite” as “the highest generali- 
zation”? My first difficulty is how we can have a generalization 
which transcends reason—all generalization being the result of 
a reasoning process; my second is how the term “infinite” can 
be a generalization, #2, a general judgment derived from 
particular judgments, or even a simple abstraction according 
to Professor Max Miiller’s theory, for he emphatically denies 
the power of our intellect to reach the infinite by any process 
of abstracting. Finally, a term is usually spoken of as “ wide,” 
and a generalization as “high” in proportion to its more or 
less universal applicability. The amplitude of its extension is 
alone taken into account, and this, as is obvious, will vary 
inversely as its comprehension or the number of notes it 
contains is wide or high. Now the comprehension of the infinite 
is infinitely large, as we shall see presently; it follows therefore 
that its extension, instead of being that of “the widest,” is that 
of the narrowest “term.” 

To sum up, Professor Max Miller, in place of any formal 
definition, gives us three reasons for the choice of the term 
“infinite.” It is “the least objectionable term for all that 
transcends our senses and our reason;” it expresses “the 
characteristic qualification of the objects of that large class of 
knowledge which constitutes what we call religion ;” it seems to 
him “the widest term, the highest generalization.” These 
three reasons contradict one another. Professor Max Miller, 
besides, himself acknowledges that he attaches no scientific 
meaning whatever to the term “ infinite,’ when in the same 
paragraph he informs us that “indefinite, invisible, supersen- 
suous, supernatural, absolute, or divine,” along with “infinite,” 
are all “meant for the same thing, express different aspects of 
the same object.” I repeat that if this is “poetical language,” 
neither metaphysics nor theology nor Christianity will suffer 
much by a return to “argumentative prose.” That poetry is 
often an admirable medium for conveying a theological truth, 


as it is useful 
To point a moral or adorn a tale, 
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it would be folly to deny. Yet the consent of mankind, in 
spite of the reviving taste for Wordsworth, would seem to 
indicate that “argumentative prose” is on the whole better 
adapted to the requirements of the more abstract sciences, such 
as metaphysics and theology. Few, I think, even of our more 
advanced thinkers would be slow to admit that the groundwork 
of an entirely new theological system is rather to be distrusted 
until the language in which it is couched has proved itself 
capable of standing the test of critical prose analysis. Besides, 
we must always remember that the poetical language has 
amongst its numerous advantages over “argumentative prose” 
the undoubted power of sweetly enforcing many a truth in 
quarters where its duller rival would scarcely gain a hearing, 
on account of the very beauty and symmetry of its form: poetry 
likewise possesses the dangerous power of inculcating many a 
doctrine which is neither moral nor true. If the poet can raise 
our intellectual and moral standard, he is as powerful to debase 
both ; if he can discourse sweet music and philosophy, utter 
both rhyme and reason, he can also sing “from the vanity of 
song,” having little or no sense of why he sings. Of none more 
truly than of the poet does the poet sing: 


Yet himself could make 
The thing that is not as the thing that is. 


As we have failed in our search for a scientific account of 
the term infinite in the Hibbert Lectures, let us have recourse 
to some of the more old-fashioned theologians, who may 
perhaps be able to help us. The substance of their definition 
may be given as follows: Zhe Jnfinite is that Being Who 
contains within Himself all unmixed perfections without any 
limit. This is the only possible meaning of the term used in 
its strictest sense, and it is absolutely certain, not merely that 
One Being alone must and can exist Who is thus Infinite, but 
also that He alone can actually and objectively possess any 
single perfection in an infinite degree. Thus God, Who is 
infinitely wise, is also from the very necessity of His Nature 
infinitely powerful, just, and holy. This does not hinder us 
from forming the logical concept of one infinite perfection as 
distinct from another. On the contrary, our concept of the 
Infinite, like many other of our ideas, being essentially com- 
posite, formed by the union of several simple ideas, owing to 
the finite nature of our intellect, the formation of the complex 
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concept presupposes the existence of the simpler elements or 
factors. 

We may, if we choose, form the notion of a line of inter- 
minable length in either direction, or of a solid mass of inter- 
minable triple dimension, but as such ideas, from the very 
nature of things, can have no objective reality to correspond 
to them outside our minds, and as the limitless character attri- 
buted to such creations of our reason, beings of the reason as 
they used to be called, after all only amounts to this, that we 
mentally exclude limit in a particular direction, such ideas, 
and their objects represented by the mind as external to itself, 
are usually spoken of for the sake of distinction and to avoid 
all confusion of thought, not simply as infinite, but as relatively 
infinite. Zhe Infinite, that is, the Absolute Infinite, is that 
Being Who objectively has, and essentially can have, no limit, 
Who, of His very nature, necessarily possesses all pure per- 
fections without limit.’ Judefinite is that to which no limit is 
positively assigned, from which all limit, even in any single 
direction, is not positively excluded.* The terms invisible, 
supersensuous, supernatural, absolute, divine, to educated people 
speak sufficiently for themselves. They have each obviously a 
perfectly distinct meaning, and to say, as Professor Max Miiller 
does, that they, together with “infinite” and “indefinite,” are 
“all meant for the same thing, and express different aspects 
of the same object,” is, as has been already pointed out, only 
telling us that our ordinary language is involved in inextricable 
confusion, in fact, rather worse than useless. A schoolboy 
would hardly be puzzled to explain the difference between 
invisible, supersensuous, and divine. 

Having, settled what we mean by “The Infinite” and “ infi- 
nite,” we can now safely proceed to investigate how these con- 


2 Some philosophers distinguish a third kind of comparative infinity, which, 
however, consists rather in the incommensurability of the terms compared than in 
the absolute or even strictly relative infinity of either. Thus a man is said to be 
infinitely superior to the entire brute creation, because intellect and will are of an 
essentially higher order than any perfection that is to be found in the animal kingdom. 

* All universals are indefinite, regarded not as metaphysical but as logical wholes, 
for no limit is assigned to their extension. Thus, for example, the universal idea of 
‘*man” assigns no positive limit to the number of beings of whom ‘‘man” may be 
predicated. ‘‘ Animal” is more indefinite still : ‘‘substance” more again; and most 
of all, that widest of all universals, ‘‘ being,” which may truly be predicated of all 
things real or possible. This shows how the comprehension of a term or the number 
of notes it includes varies inversely with its extension, or the number of beings to 
which it may be applied ; the metaphysical with the logical whole. € 
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cepts are formed. Professor Max Miiller constantly throughout 
his Hibbert Lectures calls our attention to the fact that all our 
knowledge begins with the senses, must enter by their gate. 
That we may run no risk of losing sight of his firm adhesion 
to this not very original philosophical maxim, he has even 
prefixed, as a sort of text to his fifth lecture, the old scholastic 
dictum, Vi/ in intellectu quod non prius in sensu, curiously 
metamorphosed, however, perhaps to suit his theory of our 
third faculty of cognition, the faculty of faith for the appre- 
hension of the infinite, into the rather less lucid and intelligible 
form, Nihil in fide quod non ante fuerit in sensu. We have 
here a grotesque example of the half-truths which, along with 
countless contradictions, are to be found on every page of the 
Hibbert Lectures. In the first lecture, Professor Max Miiller 
took particular pains to impress upon us the fact “that our 
apprehension of the infinite takes place independent (szc) of, 
nay, in spite of sense and reason,” using “these two words in 
their ordinary acceptation.” There can scarcely be much diffi- 
culty in conceding that the third function of consciousness is 
quite independent and acts altogether in spite of reason; but 
how it can likewise get on without sense if there is mzhzl in fide 
quod non ante fuerit in sensu, how it can be independent of sense 
if the “chief object” of our senses “is, in fact, to elaborate the 
finite out of the infinite ;” this is certainly a little puzzling at 
first sight. How the unfortunate philosophers of by-gone ages 
would have stared if they could have snatched a prophetic glance 
at these lectures and beheld their time-honoured maxim, NVi/ ix 
intellectu quod non prius in sensu, applied to a faculty of faith for 
the apprehension of the infinite. Their feelings would probably 
have been somewhat akin to St. Paul’s on finding his beautiful 
account of charity which endureth all things quoted in support 
of a creedless Church ; or his words, “ Prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good,” interpreted as meaning that, in order to be 
good Christians, we must study the Koran and Zend-Avesta. 
Professor Max Miiller at times puts us strongly in mind of old 
Hesiod’s Muses and their boast: 


"ISuev Vevdea rodra réyew ervpowrw opoia: 
"Iduev &, edt’ COédwpev, adrynPéa pvOncacba. 


To return, however, to the point, that all knowledge starts with 
the senses. This constant insistance upon such a very obvious 
and well-nigh universally admitted truth strikes us as somewhat 
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out of place; however, it is a pleasure to be able thoroughly 
to assent to, at any rate, a most orthodox view of the beginnings 
of our knowledge. 

If space permitted, I should gladly enter here into some 
explanation of the commonly received theory of our sensuous 
and intellectual cognition. This is impossible; I therefore 
content myself with taking for granted, what I have no reason 
to suppose Professor Max Miiller would deny, that as the formal 
or characteristic object of sense is what is individual or par- 
ticular, so the characteristic object of reason, thought, or intellect 
is what is universal or general. The most rudimentary psycho- 
logical analysis is sufficient to prove this assertion, and, in fact, 
it can scarcely be reckoned more than a truism in philosophy. 
The only difficulty, I take it, is, how this one idea or concept 
of the infinite is formed or evolved. A really sufficient answer 
to the objections raised by Professor Max Miiller would be this. 
It is admitted that our senses furnish us with material for the 
formal idea of what is finite, that is, of being with limit. Now 
what are the elements or factors of this one concept? First 
the idea of being, and secondly the idea of limit, this latter being 
again resolvable into its primary constituents of being and not 
being, or negation of being. What more do we want than the 
elements herein shown to be contained in the formal concept 
of “finite” to enable us to evolve that of “infinite?” We really 
want nothing more. We have the concept of being to start 
with ; we have the concept of not-being or negation of being ; 
thirdly and lastly, we have the union of the two, or the concept 
of limit to being. Unite these three together, and we get “ being” 
—*“not”—“ limit to being,” that is, being without limit, that is, 
Infinite Being. I maintain that this is quite a sufficient reply to 
Professor Max Miiller’s objection, that, strive as we will, we shall 
never be able to evolve the concept of the infinite out of the 
finite. But for other objects than those of criticism, it may be 
well to enter a little more fully into the question, and also to 
show how the concept of being without limit tallies with the 
definitions already given of relative infinities and the Absolute 
Infinite. Again, then, through the medium of the senses we 
obtain by our power of abstraction the idea of a single pure 
perfection, that is, of some perfection which of its own nature 
does not imply a corresponding defect or imperfection in its 
possessor. The senses, for example, supply us on all sides with 
materials for forming the abstract notions of power, wisdom, 
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justice, as well as the transcendental ideas of unity, truth, 
goodness, and being. We recognize at once in the objects of 
the concepts thus formed the characteristic feature which they 
all display of unmixed, unalloyed excellence or perfection. To 
be powerful, to be wise, to be just, or simply to be, all speak 
to us of good without any admixture of evil. On the other 
hand, such ideas as those of dependent existence, time, exten- 
sion, matter as opposed to spirit, suffering, and so on, whilst 
they tell us of good, at the same time either positively 
include some evil, or at least distinctly imply that the good is 
only partial in its kind. Through the senses, then, we arrive 
at the idea of pure or unmixed perfections. And having got 
thus far, our journey towards the formal concept of the Absolute 
Infinite is more than half accomplished. Our definition, it will 
be remembered, is—the Being Who contains within Himself all 
pure perfections without limit. The idea of a pure perfection 
we have already gained; we know likewise from our senses 
that there are many such perfections; our next step, then, is 
to include all. And after this, nothing remains except to exclude 
all limit from each and all. Or, if we choose to learn from 
philosophy that one pure perfection, that of independent, self- 
sufficing, necessary or absolute existence, is the fount and origin 
from which all others spring, we may more compendiously 
mentally conceive and express the nature of the Absolute 
Infinite as Self-Sufficing Being without limit. Finally, as that 
Being alone exists of Himself Who is without limit, and He 
alone is without limit Who is of Himself, our concepts, either 
of the Being Who is of Himself, or of the Being without limit, 
are both truly representative of God—the Absolute Infinite. 
The reader who has followed me thus far will see at a glance 
that we have long ago passed on our road the more easily 
formed concepts of relative infinites. Instead of retracing our 
steps, then, which would be both tedious and useless, let us pass 
on at once to consider an objection constantly urged against 
this method of arriving at the infinite, chiefly, indeed, but not 
exclusively, by those who choose to regard the Supreme Being 
as the Unknown and the Unknowable. 

The difficulty, which is a real one and by no means easy to 
answer, is formulated in many different ways, and Professor 
Max Miiller has not, in my opinion, chosen the most forcible 
form of expressing it. Here, however, we are concerned with 
his Hibbert Lectures, therefore we must take his version, which 
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is briefly this. Our thoughts are formed by abstraction, and 
by abstraction, moreover, always from finite objects. Now 
abstraction essentially means a taking away or removing; but 
if we take away from what is already finite to start with, we 
shall get something more finite still, therefore abstraction can 
never reach the infinite,—the more we abstract, the farther we 
shall be from that at which we wish to arrive. If this is not 
the most logical way of putting the objection, it is at least for 
our purposes a very useful way. For, if I may be pardoned a 
very short digression which will be of service later on, this 
statement of the difficulty supplies the answer to the pantheistic 
theory that the universal idea of “ being” is in reality the concept 
of God. If this were the case, as Professor Max Miiller’s 
argument ably shows, the concept of the Almighty would repre- 
sent less perfection than is possessed by the very lowest of His 
creatures, for they have all at least something belonging to them 
beyond mere “being.” In reality the precise opposite is the 
truth. 

The formal concept of God—the Absolute Infinite—repre- 
sents one extremity of reality, the most perfect fulness and 
intensity of all reality ; the formal concept of mere “being,” 
that is, the universal idea of “being,” represents the other 
extremity, that which approaches most nearly to absolute 
nothingness. Here we have the two poles of the physical and 
metaphysical universe ; and no doubt the proverb that extremes 
meet is a partial explanation of pantheism in general, and of 
this particular absurdity. What has just been said will also 
explain the exception taken to Professor Max Miiller’s view of 
the infinite, as “the widest term, the highest generalization.” 

And now to turn to our objection, or, rather, to the answer. 
And in order that this may be satisfactory, it will be necessary, 
I think, to start some little way back. I presume Professor 
Max Miiller would find no difficulty in admitting that all 
knowledge, all cognition of what kind soever, sensitive, intel- 
lectual, or religious, is the product of two factors, one intrinsic, 
one extrinsic to the being who is the subject or recipient of the 
knowledge. In the act of cognition, say intellectual cognition 
as we are to deal with thoughts, a certain form of mental vitality 
is the subjective equivalent of the object of thought; and the 
factors which produce this equivalent are, firstly, the innate 
energy of the mind ; secondly, certain external influences which 
combine with this energy. 
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Now nothing is more certain than that no effect can be of 
a higher order than the causes which bring it about. Moreover, 
it is quite clear that these two factors in the case of all our 
thoughts both belong to the finite order of beings, for the innate 
energy of our finite mind is finite, and the external influences 
which act upon the mind through the senses and combine with 
our mental energy to produce thought are also all essentially 
finite. How, then, can we even think the infinite? How can 
the object of our thought be what is infinite when the subjective 
equivalent of this object must always be finite, as the product 
of two finite factors? This, I take it, is perhaps a more concise 
and exact statement of the objection urged by Professor Max 
Miiller against our formation of the idea of the infinite by 
abstraction. After all, nothing helps so much to a satisfactory 
solution as the clear statement of a difficulty, and I think I 
shall be able to show that the subject before us affords a good 
example. It follows unmistakably from what has been said 
that the subjective equivalents of the objects of our thoughts 
can never, at least as long as we are in this world, be anything 
but finite, and, we may add, extrinsically dependent on sense. 
This is proved by the fact that both factors of these equivalents, 
both factors of all our thoughts are essentially finite. There 
can be no question, therefore, that if by the thought of the 
infinite is meant or understood an infinite thought, a thought 
which is itself infinite, we must give up altogether the thought 
of the infinite for this world, or, with Professor Max Miller, 
have recourse to a faculty of faith specially designed for the 
apprehension of the infinite. 

But does the thought of the infinite, as explained above, 
mean an infinite thought? The entire solution of the difficulty 
hinges on this one point. I answer unhesitatingly no. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller has throughout taken it for granted that the 
thought of the infinite must mean a concept of the infinite of a 
precisely similar character to the concepts we form by direct 
abstraction of a man, a horse, or a church—in other words, an 
intuitive concept. No wonder, then, that he denies to our reason 
the power of evolving the thought of the infinite; no wonder, 
too, that he finds the necessity of a third faculty of cognition, 
not only for the infinite, but also for “the objects of that large 
class of knowledge which constitutes what we call religion,” by 
which objects no doubt he means the objective equivalents of 
such terms as concept, intellect, idea, spirit, soul. There are 
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two chief kinds of concepts or thoughts—those which are intui- 
tive, that is, which represent their objects directly as they are in 
themselves (such, for example, are the thoughts we form of all 
the material objects around us) ; secondly, those which represent 
their objects not as the objects are in themselves, but just so far 
as they are reflected in the finite world of sense. “The sphere 
of our intuition is the world of matter ; consciousness apart, we 
know the immaterial only through its broken reflections in the 
world of sense.”* Precisely the same applies to the infinite and 
the finite. The sphere of our intuition is the finite world: we 
know God, the Infinite, only through its broken reflections in 
the world of the finite. “We see now through a glass darkly,” 
as the Apostle tells us, and as long as the two factors of our 
thoughts—the mind’s innate energy and external influences 
(those of sense)—remain finite and unchanged, we can by no 
possibility of our being have any intuitive thought either of the 
infinite or of the spiritual. I say, then, that our thoughts are of 
two kinds, which we may call intuitive and reflected, according 
as they represent their objects as they are in themselves or not, 
directly or only by reflection. Now, what we have to prove is 
that a thought or concept which represents the infinite not in- 
tuitively, but by reflection, is itself not infinite, and consequently 
of an order no higher than the innate energy of our minds and 
the external influences which act upon it, combine with it. For 
a moment, then, let us return to our former analysis. It will be 
remembered that the entire formal concept required no other 
ideas to build it up except those of being, non-being, and limit 
to being ; or, to put it in the form of our definition of the Abso- 
lute Infinite, perfection without limit to perfection. Each of 
these ideas taken separately clearly belongs to the finite order: 
as we have already seen, there is no element in any one of them 
which cannot be obtained by abstraction from the material and 
finite world of sense around us. Therefore I conclude that our 
concept of the infinite, which is that of being without limit, or 
of unmixed perfection without limit, is finite, and in no way 
above the powers of our finite nature, or of the finite outward 
influences which are the second factor of our knowledge. We 
are now in a position to draw this general conclusion. It is not 
true that we can know nothing which is of a higher order than 
our intellect and the world of sense. All that we are really 
warranted in asserting is the truth with which we started, that 
3% MonTH, February, 1879—‘‘ The Heaven of Christianity.” 
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no effect can be of a higher order than the causes which produce 
it. Whence it follows that if our finite intellect is to know the 
immaterial, the spiritual, or the infinite, and that from the 
impressions it receives from the finite material world outside 
itself, this active state of the mind which we call cognition or 
knowledge, the subjective equivalent of the object of our know- 
ledge, must be finite and dependent on sense. In other words, 
the infinite will be represented, not as it is in itself, but according 
to our finite nature ; the spiritual will be represented, not as it 
is in itself, but as dependent on sense. The old scholastic philo- 
sophers expressed this truth clearly enough in the time-honoured 
maxims which, unfortunately for themselves, have ceased to be 
truisms, if they are not utterly unknown to many of our ad- 
vanced thinkers: Omnis cognitio est secundum modum cogno- 
scentis,* or, as almost the earliest Christian philosophy puts the 
same thought: “No being can rightly apprehend a being above 
it, be the difference of grade never so small.”° What follows, then, 
from all that has been said? Not, as Professor Max Miiller 
would have us believe, that our reason is powerless to evolve 
the thought of the infinite from the finite objects which act upon 
it from without; nor, as the fashionable philosophy of the 
present day teaches, that our God—the God of the Christians— 
is an unknown and an unknowable God; but simply this, that 
as long as we are in this world at least, our concept of the 
infinite will be very imperfect. To quote the words of one from 
whom I have had much help in answering this objection: “ Left 
to itself, no human soul, in any surroundings, can reproduce in 
its own being the positive traits of the Being of God.... No 
arrangement of molecular forces will produce life ; no combina- 
tion of sensitive forces will produce thought. In the same way 
no condition of a human soul, which is brought about by its 
own and kindred created forces, represents the specific traits of 
an object which is Divine. The being of the thinking agent, 
plus the sum of external force which cooperates in its act, 
measures the highest grade of objective being which any thinking 
faculty will exactly reproduce. ... We cannot apprehend, as 
they objectively exist, perfections which do not belong to one or 
other of our factors of thought. If we will grasp things above 
this standard, we must drag them down to our own level. 


4 St. Thomas, in 1 lib. Sentent. dist. 3, q. I. 
5 St. John Chrysost. De Jncomprehens. Dei. Migne, Patrol. Grac. tom. xviii. 
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Between our mental picture of these higher objects and that 
formed by a mind of their own rank, there is the same difference 
that exists between a painter’s picture of a bright landscape 
and a photographic negative of the same scene. On the canvas 
the high lights glitter in their native colours ; on the glass plate 
they are marked by a blank. The photographer’s picture is, no 
doubt, truthful, after its fashion, and the blanks are necessary to 
its truthfulness; but it cannot be said to represent the genuine 
traits of the original. So is it with our mind-painting. We can 
only paint in those colours which exist in our laboratory of 
thought. If others occur in the original, their place must be 
marked by a blank. This will explain why our definitions of 
God tell us rather what He is not, than what He is.”® 

No example could have been more perfectly suited to our 
purpose than the one chosen by this able writer. By denying 
limit and imperfection, that is, by blanks, we fill up those spaces 
in our picture of the infinite relative or Absolute which the 
finite nature of our intellect and of external objects acting on 
it will not allow us to clothe in their true colours. Yet who 
would deny that the photographer’s picture is truthful “after its 
fashion?” Professor Max Miiller has done so. He denies to 
our intellect the power of representing the infinite, because our 
thoughts are all abstracted from finite objects. And now mark 
the consequence, which is more disastrous than the theory from 
which it springs. Professor Max Miiller, however excellent his 
intentions of defending “Christianity” from the attacks of our 
modern free-thinkers, has, in reality, whilst denying to man’s 
reason the power of forming a concept of the Infinite, only 
substituted in the place of reason a species of intuitive faculty 
to do the work of reason—the faculty of faith for the appre- 
hension of the Infinite. He has conjured up an imaginary 
Scylla, conceding to materialists all they really want—that our 
reason can tell us absolutely nothing about the Infinite and the 
spiritual world, and allowed himself to be swept headlong into 
a real Charybdis of a species of Ontologism. He denies to 
reason the power of forming an idea of God which represents 
the Divine Nature but “darkly, as in a glass,” and consequently 
has to invent an intuitive faculty for the apprehension of the 
Infinite Being. But, as we have seen, a faculty which is in this 
life to reproduce the positive traits of the Being of God, the 
Infinite, the specific traits of an object which is Divine, must 

6 Month, February, 1879—‘‘ The Heaven of Christianity,” p. 201. 
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itself be somehow infinite and divine. In this world there can 
be no question as to the extrinsic factor of our knowledge: the 
objects around us which are to combine with the innate energy 
of our minds are clearly finite and material. Here, then, we 
have Ontologism with its logical sequel, Pantheism. In the next 
life the external influences will be changed, and with them the 
subjective equivalent of the object of our knowledge. As St. 
John says: “We know that when He shall appear we shall be 
like to Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” But those who, 
with Professor Max Miiller, claim for us in this life a distinct 
and special faculty of faith for the apprehension of the Infinite ; 
or who assert that, together with every sensuous perception, we 
have a concomitant perception of the Infinite, can scarcely 
escape the censure of Ontologism, and a consequent pantheistic 
tendency at least. 

The theory, however, which we have now pretty fully 
discussed is by no means my only ground for bringing the 
charge of Pantheism against Professor Max Miiller’s Hibbert 
Lectures. He undertakes, so the title of the volume tells us, to 
illustrate “the origin and growth of religion by the religions of 
India.” The lecturer starts by laying down this fundamental 
doctrine, that the seed of all religion is the perception of the 
Infinite by the so-called faculty of faith, He then developes 
and illustrates his theory by lengthy quotations from the Vedas, 
and finally, in his concluding lecture, sums up by proving very 
clearly and unmistakably a fact pretty well known probably to 
most of his hearers beforehand, that all their poetical imaginings 
led our illustrious ancestors back again to the point from which, 
according to his theory, all their religious sentiments started, the 
apprehension of the Infinite, now, however, whatever it was at 
the commencement, at length transfigured and sublimated into 
the sheerest Pantheism—a Pantheism, as M. Emile Saisset 
remarks, now “in the Vedanta burning into mysticism, now in 
the Saakhya freezing into atheism,” ever with fitful and feverish 
beat oscillating between these extremes. If then the Pantheism 
of the Vedas and our Aryan forefathers, about whom we hear so 
much nowadays, is the a/pha and omega of the religions of India, 
as it is according to the lecturer’s own showing, and if the 
religions of India are fitting illustrations of the origin and 
growth of religion in general, as the very title and scope of the 
entire volume proclaims them to be, is it rash to speak of the 
pantheistic tendency of these lectures? Pantheism, then, sheer 
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and absolute —this is the culminating point, the climax of the 
religions of India, in presence of which Professor Max Miller, in 
his double character of champion of Christianity in its most 
simple and intelligible form and prophet of “the Church of the 
future,” stands with bared head and downcast eyes, lost in silent 
awe and veneration. Here are his words— 


There remained only the Atman, the Subjective, and Brahman, the 
objective self, and the highest knowledge was expressed in the words 
“tat tvam,” thou art it; thou thyself, thy own true self, that which can 
never be taken from thee, when everything else, which seemed to be 
there for a time, disappears ; when all that was created vanishes again 
like a dream, Thy own true Self belongs to the Eternal Self; the 
Atman or Self within thee is the true Brahman, from whom thou wast 
estranged for a time through birth and death, but who receives thee 
back again as soon as thou returnest to Him or It. Here is the end of 
the long journey which we undertook to trace; here the infinite which 
had been seen as behind a veil in the mountains and rivers, in the Sun 
and the Sky, in the endless dawn, in the heavenly Father, in Visvakar- 
man, the maker of all things, in Piajdpati, the lord of all living creatures, 
was seen at last in the highest and purest form which the Indian intellect 


could reach. 


Again we read : 


There is a continuity of thought, as there is of sound, between the 
detas of the Veda and the avinity that shapes our ends. We have in 
such words as deva or deus the actual vestiges of the steps by which our 
ancestors proceeded from the world of sense to the world beyond the 
grasp of the senses. The way was traced out by nature herself; or 7f 
nature too is but a deta in disguise® (“ Quid enim aliud est natura quam 
Deus et divina ratio toti mundo et partibus ejus inserta”*), by something 
greater and higher than nature. That old road led the ancient Aryans, 
as it leads us still, from the known to the unknown, from nature to 
nature’s God. . . . That path led the Vedic Aryans to polytheism, 
monotheism, and to atheism, but after the denial of the old devas or 
gods, they did not rest till they found what was higher than the gods, 
the true Self of the world, and at the same time their own true Self. As 
to ourselves we are not different from the old Aryans . . . That old 
road on which the Aryans proceeded from the visible to the invisible, 
from the finite to the infinite, was long and steep, but it was the right 
road, and though we may never here on earth reach the end of it, we 
may trust it, because there is no other road for us (pp. 214, 215, 216). 


Again : 
Still further, we saw that all the old devas or gods were found out to 
be but names; but that discovery, though in some cases it led to 
? The italics are mine. 8 Seneca, Benef. IV. 7, 1. 
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Atheism and some kind of Buddhism, but in others to a new start, and 
to a new belies in one being, which is the self of everything, which is 
not only beyond and beneath all finite things, as apprehended by the 
senses, but also beyond and beneath our own finite Zgo, the Self of all 


Selfs (p. 376). 


I think these extracts will be enough, and more than enough, 
to prove the tendency of the Hibbert Lectures for 1878. In 
conclusion I will only add that I am perfectly aware that 
Professor Max,Miiller has written, “It is not my object in 
these lectures to attack or defend any form of religion. . . . We 
have simply to try to discover the necessary antecedents of all 
faith, the laws which govern the growth and decay of all religion, 
and the god (sic) to which all religion tends.”® To this marvel- 
lous disclaimer I can only say, with M. Saisset, “I take these 
declarations as sincere. No doubt’ Spinoza and Hegel were 
religious in intention. But what are individual intentions worth 
when they are opposed to the logical sequence of ideas, espe- 
cially when it is aided and flung forward by the spirit of the 
age?” Professor Max Miiller is certainly no “vulgar atheist” or 
pantheist—that is beyond question ; and if I have misinterpreted 
the tendency of his lectures, as some unknown philosopher is 
accused of having foolishly imputed a pantheistic tendency to 
Wordsworth, “only by exercising the torturing powers of meta- 
physical subtlety upon the soft and glowing flesh of poetical 
enthusiasm,” I regret my want of penetration. His words, 
however, I have taken in what seemed to me their natural 
meaning, and I have afforded my readers ample opportunities of 
judging for themselves. Of such words as these Mr. Frederic 
Harrison says in a recent number of the Vineteenth Century :'° 
“Let who will and can love God and Christ, looking for a 
celestial crown; let them serve these. But let no one pretend 
to love or to serve the Infinite, or Evolution, or the idea of 
Good. It is a farce.” I hope soon to treat of the theory of 
Evolution as applied to religion by Professor Max Miiller, in his 
lectures delivered in 1870. I take leave of him for the present, 
in the hope that the Hibbert Lectures for 1878 will share the 
fate of some of his other writings, and be not altogether 
approved of some years hence. 
C. COWLEY CLARKE. 


9 Pp. 219. 
10 March, 1881, ‘‘ The Creed of a Layman,” p. 462. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


————— 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FATHER DOMENICO DI GESU MARIA. 


THE care with which Mary Ward drew up her letter and 
memorial for the Papal Legate Albergati is indicative of the 
arduous undertaking then before her mind—one far more 
weighty than that of merely obtaining the sanction of the 
Prelate to found a house of the Institute at Treves. Of that 
sanction she must already have been tolerably secure from the 
patronage he had extended to the house at Cologne. She now 
sought his favour and good offices for a different purpose. The 
troubles which had been raised in the community at Liége 
must have deeply impressed upon her, as well as upon those 
whose judgment she followed, the necessity of obtaining speedily 
the further confirmation from the Holy See, which the words of 
Paul the Fifth through Cardinal Lancellotti had led them con- 
fidently to expect. Such confirmation was the one effectual 
remedy against the introduction of innovations and changes in 
the spirit of the Congregation which had already threatened 
little short of ruin to the whole body. But we shall see in 
future chapters that there were other and important reasons 
besides, urging Mary to this course, and that if from within 
troubles might at any time arise fatal to the existence of the 
Institute, there were also impending dangers without. Opposing 
and even maligning tongues were ready, if they had not yet 
done so, to undermine and destroy the favour with which the 
Institute had hitherto been regarded at the Papal Court. Mary 
was well aware of this fact from various sources. 

We are in ignorance as to the original suggestion of the idea 
that Mary Ward should be her own pleader before the Sovereign 
Pontiff. It is in keeping with all that we know of her to suppose 
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that she was herself its author. Her confidential friend lets us 
know that she had formed the intention immediately after the 
troubles concerning Sister Praxedes, for she says, after alluding 
to that affair, “Her design now was for Rome, Pope Paul yet 
living, who had given approbation above said, with promise of 
a confirmation,” and she then mentions the two new foundations 
as the cause of the delay. Upon the wisdom of that delay it is 
very easy to argue at this distance of time. At the moment the 
choice must have been difficult, for on the one hand it was a new 
and almost unheard of thing for a woman to go and plead the 
cause of her own work before the Head of the Church. Mary 
Ward was one among the first who led the way where many 
have followed on the now well-beaten track. Very different was 
it two hundred and fifty years ago for a woman to go on foot 
alone across Europe into a strange country to be her own 
champion, and to ask for privileges, never yet conceded to any 
of her sex, before the whole Sacred College, and, in the 
nineteenth century, to take a pleasant railroad trip to receive 
the kind smile and fatherly welcome with which the homage of 
many a female petitioner has for long been received within the 
walls of the Vatican. It is no wonder if Mary lingered to 
obtain the additional support which the patronage of two such 
eminent ecclesiastics as the Nuncio and the Archbishop of 
Treves would afford her, and to gain the increased importance 
which would accrue to the Congregation by the foundation of 
two prosperous houses. 

No doubt these considerations were matter of grave thought 
to Mary, while on the other hand she remembered the uncer- 
tainty of life, and the importance of reaching Rome before death 
closed that of Paul the Fifth, the father and friend of so many 
religious works. The first-named arguments, however, prevailed, 
or perhaps rather another and overmastering reason turned the 
scale, and left her no choice between the two, namely, the want 
of money. However economically she might and did travel, 
ready money was needful for the journey from Flanders to 
Rome, and, as we have heard, Mary had none. Meanwhile 
the blow fell which she had foreseen, and which had such 
weighty results upon the future of the Institute. Paul the 
Fifth died early in 1621, and was succeeded in the Pontificate 
by Gregory the Fifteenth, already grown old and in feeble 
health. Mary’s undertaking, in spite of this event, was only 
delayed, and by no means given up, and she made the most of 
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her time by gathering together all the exterior aids likely to 
make it successful. While thus occupied, the Providence of God 
brought one within her reach which without doubt must have 
been eminently useful in obtaining for her easy access and a 
favourable hearing from more than one influential personage in 


the Papal Court. 
The great servant of God, Father Domenico di Gest Maria, 


the Discalced Carmelite, the fame of whose saintly life and 
miracles was spread all over Europe, so much so that all the 
Catholic Sovereigns vied with each other in seeking for the 
privilege of receiving him at their Courts, visited Treves and 
Cologne during Mary Ward’s residence in those cities. Father 
Domenico was sent, after the victory at Prague in 1620,' the 
glory of which was universally attributed to him, on an embassy 


1 Father Domenico di Gesii Maria was born in Spain in 1559. St. Teresa 
appeared to him after her death and cured him of the plague, telling him he would 
one day advance her canonization. God bestowed upon Father Domenico in a 
marvellous degree the gift of miracles, which equalled those performed by some of 
the greatest saints, and though his life was in consequence one of constant intercourse 
with the outer world, he had as wonderful a gift of prayer and contemplation, in 
which he was continually wrapt in ecstasy, and received remarkable revelations 
concerning future events. In one of these he predicted the future disastrous fate of 
the Spanish Armada, while yet the early preparations were made to fit it out. After 
living this supernatural life in Spain for forty-five years he was sent into Italy, and in 
1604 to Rome. In 1620 Paul the Fifth sent him to comfort and aid Duke Maximilian 
the First of Bavaria and the Emperor Ferdinand, in their struggle with the heretics in 
the earlier part of the Thirty Years’ War. Almighty God revealed to Father 
Domenico many times the particulars of the celebrated victory of Prague and the part 
he should take in it. Having joined the Duke he solemnly blessed the standards of 
the two armies, both having the figure of our Lady on them, the Bavarian with the 
two Holy Names on the reverse, and Da mihi virtutem, &c., the Austrian, our Lord 
on the Cross, with Zxurge Domine, &c., and on the reverse, Monstra te esse Matrem. 
Sancta Maria was the battle cry. Both armies, with their generals, received the 
Carmelite Scapular at the holy man’s hands, Duke Maximilian being the first to 
present himself for it. Finding a small chalk picture of the Holy Family in a castle 
sacked by the enemy near Pilsen, in which the eyes of our Lady and St. Joseph had 
been pierced through as a mark of scorn, he took a vow to make reparation for the 
profanity by procuring all the honour to it in his power. He hung it round his neck, 
and with his crucifix, through which he had worked so many miracles, in his hand, 
mounted on horseback, he accompanied the Duke and the Generals Tilly and 
Spinola into the thick of the battle, in the attack on the White Hill of Prague, 
encouraging the soldiers with his voice, and by his prayers and tears which he poured 
forth to God. The soldiers were half starved from want of provisions, and had to 
charge up a steep ascent against the well intrenched enemy, but, animated by the 
holy servant of God, the rebels gave way before their prowess. The battle only 
lasted three hours, The rout was complete, and the Palatine, with his family, had to 
fly in haste from Prague, totally abandoning his newly assumed dominions. His 
general, bringing the news to the Count, said: ‘‘ Fly, Sire, your army is defeated ; 
the magician”—so the heretics reputed Father Domenico—‘‘ has bewitched every 
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from the Pope to Lorraine, Flanders, and France. He was 
taken dangerously ill, and obliged to stop at Treves, in June, 
1621, for more than nine days, and went on thence to Cologne, 
where the enthusiasm of the people with regard to him was so 
great that the door of his cell had to be taken off the hinges, the 
more readily to admit the concourse who filled the house and his 
room day and night. The Elector Ferdinand had a long private 
interview with him in the monastery, receiving absolution and 
Communion at his hands. 

Among his other wonderful gifts, Father Domenico possessed 
that of the knowledge of the interior state of souls, whether good 
or bad, so much so that, in his old age, the sight of sin which 
this gave him often weakened his bodily strength and made him 
ill. We shall see what he thence knew of Mary Ward. It is 
not recorded at what time she first became acquainted with 
this holy man, but it can scarcely be doubted that she took 
advantage of his presence at Treves and Cologne to seek his 
counsel on affairs of so great importance as those which occupied 
her at this time. She could not be ignorant of the immense 
influence he possessed at Rome, where it was said that Pope 
Gregory refused him nothing he asked, and, like Paul the Fifth 
and afterwards Urban the Eighth, would scarcely part with him 
from the city, and where the Cardinals, one and all, esteemed 
him as a saint, and consulted him on their most private affairs. 
It may have been by his advice and promise of help that Mary 
finally acted in starting on her journey, for we find that Father 
Domenico arrived back in Rome about the same time with 
herself, and that she was very soon in frequent communication 
with him there. His miraculous power of prophecy was 
exercised in regard to Mary and the English Virgins, as 
Winefrid Wigmore relates in speaking of the friendship which 
existed between these two holy souls. 

Winefrid writes: “She [Mary] would say many times, God 
had regard to redress her wants by moving holy servants of His 
to love her, but others concluded that like loved their like. 
Father Dominicus of Jesus Maria, that great and noted servant 
of God, a Discalced Carmelite, had her in high veneration, and 
would oftentimes tell us we must not be so ungrateful as to let 
her life and example pass without note, not only for our own, 
but others their profit. He would also often tell us how much 
she and hers must suffer, and would use these very words, ‘ That 
we must be trampled on, and have that dependence on God’ 
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Almighty, like as the little crows left by the old ones, because 
not feathered like themselves, and for our comfort would present 
us the example of our Saviour’s Flight into Egypt. Blessed be 
the hand from whence all comes! How true have we found 
both the one and the other!” How often indeed must these 
words have been recalled to the hearts of Mary and her 
spiritual children in after years! 

Father Domenico went from Cologne to Brussels, and was 
in time to receive the dying confession of the pious Archduke 
Albert, who expired almost immediately after his arrival. 
Isabella, who had known the holy father in her youth in Spain, 
when he was already reputed as a saint, placed herself again 
under his direction, and henceforth corresponded with him by 
letter, asking his advice on all matters of importance. That she 
spoke of Mary Ward to him is not unlikely, for the former was 
at that time in frequent communication with the Archduchess 
concerning the affairs of the Institute. Father Lohner says that 
she helped Mary with part of the funds for the two foundations 
at Treves and Cologne. 

These two foundations raised the high reputation in which 
Mary already stood for the wisdom and solidity of her plans, 
not only in designing them, but also in her way of carrying 
them out. Father Lohner says Mary “not only established 
the houses for the congregation, but provided them with rules 
and other needful things, and so arranged all conccrning them, 
as to delight every one, and her wisdom and foresight were held 
in high admiration. She remained a short time in each of them, 
and performed all the exercises of the novices with as much 
fervour and edification as if she had just entered the Novitiate 
herself.” 

We next find Mary at Brussels on St. Luke’s day, 1621, 
taking leave of the Infanta before starting on her long and 
venturesome journey. Isabella, from the moment of her hus- 
band’s death, had put on the brown habit, veil, and cord of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, and was at first accustomed to wear 
them even at Court receptions, the English Ambassador Trum- 
bull mentioning having thus been received in audience by her. 
She afterwards, to please others, contented herself with wearing 
them only in her private apartments. Doubtless it was in her 
beloved habit of religion that Mary Ward was permitted to 
converse with her on this occasion. Isabella treated her as a 
friend, and entering into the particulars of her journey, would 
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not allow her to leave Brussels until she was provided with all 
that could secure her a favourable reception at Rome. Mary 
must for some time have been in correspondence with the 
Infanta on the subject, for among the letters of recommendation 
which Isabella gave her were two, from the King of Spain her 
brother, and from the Emperor Ferdinand. Isabella wrote also 
with her own hand to Gregory the Fifteenth. 

There was a slight delay before Mary’s departure, caused 
by another mark of the Infanta’s thoughtful kindness towards 
her. It was not until the time arrived for setting out on her 
journey that the perilous nature of Mary’s intended under- 
taking presented itself vividly before Isabella’s mind. “ At her 
taking leave,” says Winefrid, who was evidently present, 
“the Archduchess Isabella Clara Eugenia, who had given 
so many proofs of her love and esteem for her, entreated her 
not to go to Rome in her own clothes, for such was the malice 
borne her, as her life would be insecure.” Perhaps a vision 
rose up before the Archduchess of Mary Ward murdered by 
means of some of the numerous English spies who were to be 
found in almost every considerable town of Europe, who might 
think the deed not unacceptable to their persecuting Arch- 
bishop. Any way, five religious women, travelling with a scanty 
enough escort, and recognizable as such by their dress, were 
an easy prey for the evil-minded in the unsettled state of many 
of the districts of Lower Germany and among the Protestants 
of Switzerland. The thought terrified the kind heart of the 
Infanta, when the happy idea presented itself that they should 
be clad as pilgrims, a garb still ensuring protection and respect 
even in those declining days of religion. It can well be believed 
that no such fears entered the mind of Mary Ward. “The 
servant of God,” continues her biographer, “could not much 
apprehend this [and was far above these fears], but forth of her 
humility, to be thought as others needy of human and ordinary 
helps, put on a pilgrim’s habit.” 

Three days afterwards, “on St. Ursula her day, the 21st of 
October, she began this her journey, in her pilgrim’s attire, with 
four companions, a maid, a priest, a gentleman and a serving- 
man, two horses, one to carry the baggage and another to ease 
who should be weary.” These four companions belonged to the 
Institute, her secretary, Winefrid, being one of them. Another 
was Mary’s sister, Barbara, who proved a most valuable and 
efficient fellow-traveller. Of the other two, Mrs. Margaret 
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Horde comes before us for the first time as one of the English 
Virgins, but we shall find her hereafter a faithful and much- 
trusted companion of Mary’s, accompanying her on other 
journeys, and often acting as her secretary in Winefrid’s absence. 
Her exact parentage was unknown, but she doubtless was one 
of a good Catholic family of that name, who appear in the lists 
of recusants of the reigns of Elizabeth and James, as suffering 
imprisonment and loss of property for the faith. Mary’s fourth 
companion on this journey we may well believe to have been 
her inseparable friend, Mary Poyntz.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PEDESTRIANS IN 1621. 


THERE are two others of the party of travellers who each 
demand a separate notice, for they were friends both of Mary 
Ward’s and of the other members of the Institute, whose worth 
was shown by acts of friendship rarely exhibited, and this 
through a long series of years, as much in adversity as in pros- 
perity. The priest, whose name Winefrid omits, waS, as it 
appears from other sources of information, the Rev. Henry 
Lee, a nephew of Father Roger Lee’s. From the year 
1621, when we hear of him for the first time as connected with 
Mary Ward’s undertakings, he attached himself to her service, 
accompanying her and her companions, as their chaplain, on 
most of her arduous and painful journeys. There are occasional 
notices of him, as we shall see, in Mary’s letters ; and besides 
these there is among the Nymphenburg Papers, the original 
of an interesting letter addressed by Father John Gerard to 
him at Munich in 1627. From the contents of this letter, 
referring mostly to the affairs of the Institute, it passed into 
the possession of the nuns. In it Father Gerard, who writes 
under the signature “ John Tomson,” after speaking of his own 
constant friendship towards the latter, says, “And yourself, who 
have been their faithful friend and assistant, I doubt not but 


* The pilgrim-hats, worn by Mary Ward and one of her companions on this 
journey, made of some kind of beaver or felt, high-crowned, with broad brims for 
protection from the sun, are still preserved as precious remembrances in the Convent 
of the English Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Alt-étting, Bavaria. They 
were brought there, with other things belonging to Mary Ward, from the first house 
founded by her in Munich, which was closed at the secularization of all religious 
orders by Joseph the Second, about 1809. 
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you have gained a great place with God for your constant 
charity and patience therein, it being no small matter to concur 
to the raising of such a company, wherein the only glory of 
God and good of souls is sought, and for these two greatest 
ends, not only to do but to suffer with them, what is it else but 
to be a partaker in like proportion both of their merits and 
rewards? This is my opinion of you, and according to this 
is my good will unto you, and this happiness I am persuaded 
your uncle’s [Father Roger Lee] prayers in Heaven, and your 
chief friend’s [Mary Ward, as the conclusion of the letter shows] 
merits, who is yet on earth, hath obtained for you. And 
according to this, I beseech you, to measure my regard for you, 
both past and to come, although I do not express it in letters.” 

A still more remarkable history has to be related of the 
“gentleman” mentioned by Winefrid on this occasion. Under 
what a/ias he travelled, and afterwards resided in Rome and 
elsewhere, is not found, but his real family name and circum- 
stances were not known to the world at large, nor indeed to 
any one except Mary herself and some very few of her com- 
panions, until his death. From the time of the expedition now 
under consideration, he also, like Henry Lee, attached himself 
to Mary Ward’s service and accompanied her on her journeys 
in Italy and to other parts. There is every reason to believe 
that he was the son of one of Mary’s two uncles, the con- 
spirators in the Gunpowder Plot. In a list! of Secretary 
Winwood’s handwriting, of “English scholars in foreign 
seminaries, September, 1617,” is this entry: “Two Wrights, 
sons of the Gunpowder Treason.” 

By this residence abroad, Robert Wright, for such was his 
real name, would have had many opportunities of learning that 
deep reverence for Mary’s character which induced him to plan 
and carry out a design with which Almighty God had inspired 
him. Still very young, for by his age when he died he was not 
yet twenty years old, he determined, says one of Mary’s early 
biographers, to abandon all thoughts of his country in order 
to serve Almighty God in a state of abjection, and perceiving 
in Mary Ward a great fear and love of God, he resolved that he 
would not leave her, and, to carry out his plan, from a gentle- 
man to become her man-servant. He attended upon her every- 
where as a lackey, but disguised and unknown, so that no 
one knew who he was. He journeyed with her wherever she 


2 P.R.O. Dom. James I. 1617. 
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went up to the time of her death, and afterwards looked upon 
Mary Poyntz as his mistress in her place, going with her finally 
when she founded at Augsburg. There he performed the 
duties of a lackey to Mary Poyntz and the others; according 
to the fashion of those days, he went with them to church 
and carried their books, &c. He had a little room in their 
house out at the gates (among those now used for the out-of- 
door servants of the house, men and women), and performed the 
most menial work, cutting wood, lighting fires, &c. Once the 
saying got abroad that Robert was a person of distinction, and 
his sister, or perhaps rather his cousin, the heiress of Plowland, 
who married the head of the Crathornes of Crathorne, a rich 
lady. But he turned a deaf ear concerning this, and kept 
himself concealed in the best way he could, seeking diligently 
to be despised and derided, to which he often attained. 

At last when he became very old, they wished to take care 
of him in a hospital, but he would not go, asking them earnestly 
to have patience with him for a little time, adding that he would 
not be any burden to them when he was ill, for he said, “I 
shall one day be ill in the morning, and in the evening be a 
corpse.” A few years afterwards what he had said came to 
pass, for on December 9, 1683, he very quietly and suddenly 
died immediately after making his confession, and when the 
bystanders thought he was saying his penance. His age was 
not exactly known, but he was supposed to be about eighty. 
After his death they became aware of his austere way of life, 
for it appeared that he never either summer or winter went to 
bed. His name also and family were discovered upon some 
confraternity and other papers. He was so devoted to prayer, 
that whatever were his occupations he always appeared to be 
praying. He'lived as much as possible in solitude, and even 
in the coldest winter time would not go into a room or into the 
porter’s lodge, in order to avoid company. 

In this, Mary’s first journey with these two invaluable friends, 
Henry Lee and Robert Wright, she would not allow the latter 
to be overburdened, but took with her also, an ordinary man- 
servant to attend to the horses and baggage, and besides 
this, as a help to her other companions, a maid to act in case of 
illness or other accidents. With so remarkable a party of 
pedestrian travellers before us, we naturally feel desirous to 
learn something of their way of proceeding, and here happily 
Mary’s friend and biographer, who could speak from personal 
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knowledge, is more lengthy in details than is usually her wont, 
that is to say, she gives once for all the daily order of march 
upon Mary Ward’s frequent journeys. 

“What she observed in her journeys was thus. When deter- 
mined, next to our Blessed Lady and her good Angel, she 
commended it to some saint her patron, as also to the saint 
or protector of the place whither her journey tended. When 
begun, at first setting out, said our Blessed Lady’s Litanies, all 
answering, then the Jéizerarium in the same manner, then to 
each of the following a Pater and Ave: her and her companions’ 
own good Angel, St. Michael, St. Gabriel, and St. Raphael, the 
Angel of her voyages, and the ‘ Fine Good Angel,’ the two saints 
above named, St. Joseph, St. Ignatius, and St. Anne, then made 
her hour of prayer. When done, she recreated herself with 
some profitable and cheerful discourse ; if there were seculars 
with her of quality, she applied it to their capacities. If occasion 
of rocks, falling of waters, and other things, high pine trees, 
meadows, or pleasant brooks, she would dilate herself in admira- 
tion of God Almighty, His power, providence, wisdom, and 
goodness. What had of melancholy and solitary, suited exceed- 
ingly with her disposition. Sometimes she would complain that 
such things distracted her in her prayer and meditation, such 
content and recreation she found in them. 

“If she had time and opportunity she did always eat before 
she set forth, and that was always provided overnight. At 
noon, she nor her companions never made any meal, but her 
servants she was careful should. In the afternoon she took time 
for her devotions, saying her beads, &c. Near the place where 
she was to lodge she said the Ze Deum in thanksgiving for her 
preservation that day, a Laudate Dominum omnes gentes, &c., 
for the graces bestowed on the saints to whose protection she 
had commended herself. When arrived and in her chamber, 
she sought out some picture, before which kneeling down, she 
made an offer of herself and all her actions to be done in that 
place to the greatest honour and glory of God. When order was 
given for supper, and linen had for the beds, &c., she had a saint’s 
life read, that of the day, if there were any, if not some other, 
and for this end carried always with her the Saints’ Lives and 
Roman Martyrology, which was also daily read. The time 
of meal she took occasion to say something that might edify 
and profit those of the inn that waited. She was careful to 
spare their labours, and that things should be left in the manner 
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as they were found, which did so much edify and oblige them, 
as they not only remained slaves to her, but it was enough 
for those who belonged to her to have relation to her, passing 
the ways she had, to find all duty and service. Which was 
the same in effect with coachmen, vetturini, &c., amongst 
whom there was none so wicked whom with her prudence and 
goodness she did not overcome.” 

Father Lohner, in writing for the members of the Institute of 
the same century, says, in concluding the above account, that all 
Mary Ward’s future children, when about to make a journey, 
may fittingly be thus addressed: “ Look, and make it after this 
pattern.” But in truth it was a pilgrimage of the olden days, 
and not such as those of the present time in any respect. It 
was certainly made “on foot,” for so Winefrid Wigmore speaks 
of it, when mentioning this journey at a later date. Besides, 
what was one horse between five ladies and a female domestic 
on an expedition which lasted two months, with only three 
days’ rest during that time. Winefrid says they “performed it 
without stop or stay, but a day at Nancy to write letters, when she 
wrote to the Infanta, telling her that, God willing, on Christmas 
Eve she would be in Rome, one day at Milan to perforni her 
devotions to St. Charles, a third at the Holy House at Loreto.” 
Their road then would have been by Namur and, but just entering 
French territory, through Lorraine to Nancy, from thence across 
the narrow part of Alsace to Baile, and by Lucerne through 
the St. Gothard Pass to Lago Maggiore, Como, and Milan. 
From Milan to Piacenza, Bologna, and Ancona to Loreto, after 
which they had to strike directly south, across Italy to Rome. 
The whole journey could have been little short of fifteen hundred 
miles, and in considering such a distance performed on foot in 
the space of two months, it would appear that the prayers of 
the travellers had been strikingly heard, and that they received 
singular assistance from Almighty God in supporting their 
bodily strength for such an undertaking. 

The length of each day’s march would have necessarily 
varied with finding the means of accommodation for the night, 
but must have averaged twenty miles more or less. We may 
indeed marvel how Mary herself with her weak and constantly 
failing health could have supported such fatigue. Doubtless 
she was the last to mount the one sorry steed which was 
intended to help them all on their weary way. But her extra- 
ordinary energy never failed her where any enterprize had to 
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be carried through, at whatever cost to herself, for God’s glory. 
It enabled her habitually to ignore danger and endure labours 
and toils under which a feebler soul, though possessing far 
greater bodily strength, would have sunk. “She measured not 
her labours by her forces,” says her friend, “but drew her forces 
to the necessities of her labours, were they spiritual or corporal, 
at home or in journeys, and had her spent body in such oblivion 
as made such as were her companions’ recreation sometimes. 
In a journey once” (perhaps on this very journey to Rome) 
“after having gone thirty-five miles in one day, near being 
benighted, and in danger to find the gates shut, she would have 
undertaken to have hastened her pace and to have gone before 
to have kept the gates open.” 

It can scarcely be doubted that with such an example before 
them, Mary’s companions fell but little short in the practice of 
virtues of a very high order, during an expedition, which in 
its very nature became an opportunity of testing the characters 
and attainments of those engaged in it. Accordingly a little 
sketch concerning one of them remains, which may be taken 
as a specimen of the four devoted souls who journeyed with 
Mary for two months on foot, with such unshaken fortitude 
and singleness of purpose, across the wild districts of Lower 
Germany and Switzerland, and through the rugged passes and 
winter snows of the Alps, regardless of weather and of all the 
discomforts and perils to which travellers on the Continent at 
that period were exposed. Under the two last heads may be 
named, scarcely habitable inns, rough food, or the difficulty of 
getting any at all, and what were worse, but equally imminent, 
risks from robbers or undisciplined soldiery, and the insults 
and persecutions to which Catholics were liable in countries 
where the new Protestant sects were in rebellion or had the 
upper hand. 

This account which has come down to us is of Mary’s sister, 
Barbara Ward, and is given by her fellow-traveller, Margaret 
Horde, in writing the history of her holy death to the communi- 
ties in Flanders. “To begin with her pilgrimage to Rome. 
What shall I say of her recollection and strait union which we 
perceived to be between God and her soul? and this not only 
for a day, or some few times, but from the beginning of her 
journey even to the end thereof. And to the end she might 
perform this the better without any hindrance or molestation 

1 MS. xliii. 8, Bibl. Barberini. 
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of others,"she shunned all company so much as possible might 
be. Now saying her beads, then her Office, now examining, 
then making acts of contrition, now reading some spiritual 
lesson, then praising God by jaculatory prayers. Neither did 
this devotion and union with God hinder her charity towards 
her companions, but rather augment and increase the same. 
If we were weary, she was ready to animate us, if sickly willing 
to serve us, if dismayed she sought to comfort us, if melancholy 
she had ever some pretty jest, well-seasoned with virtue to 
recreate and make us merry. 

“Especially when we came to our inn, it was her custom 
to be exceeding pleasant, and after she had used her charity 
to all, she set herself with all care and diligence to help and 
recreate our chief Superior whose health she tendered (szc) more 
than her own life, and would never be wanting in any occasion 
to serve and help her dearest Mother. Thus while she served 
others she neglected herself, and like a true scholar of such a 
master trampled all difficulties under her feet. Never was she 
heard in all her journey to complain of anything whatsoever, 
whether fair weather or foul, hot or cold, crosses or contents, 
sickness or health, plenty or want, lodging or none, still our 
champion remained the same, so commanding her own passions, 
as she never gave the least sign of dislike in word or counten- 
ance, though never so great occasions were offered unto her. 
In these and the like virtuous actions our pious pilgrim spent 
her time, conforming herself to all, that she might comfort and 
serve all.” 

It is not surprising, with Mary’s tender devotion to our 
Blessed Lady, and the many and singular graces which she 
received from her, that she should have made a considerable 
divergence and added some two hundred and fifty miles to their 
lengthy journey by visiting the Holy House at Loreto. She 
went also especially to seek counsel and guidance from the 
Blessed Mother of God, in a spot so favoured by her through 
the many graces bestowed there, before engaging in the difficult 
business which had brought her so far. Mary spent a whole 
day in prayer at Loreto, and as Masses began at three o'clock 
in the morning to afford the largest opportunity possible to 
the numerous pilgrims, doubtless, at the first and earliest said 
that morning in the holy chapel our travellers were all to be 
seen on their knees before the shrine. Mary asked in that holy 
spot where our Blessed Lady had lived and worked under the 
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eye of her Child, for direction and help from her to do the 
work which God had given her to do, and she received an 
answer such as His most chosen servants sometimes receive, 
a knowledge that she was to partake in a measure of the portion 
of His Blessed Mother on earth, and to suffer great things for 
His sake. 

Of the day which Mary Ward passed thus in the holy chapel 
little is known ; she never revealed the particulars to her com- 
panions, not even to her intimate friend Winefrid, as she had 
those of so many of the graces which God had given her. It 
does not appear to have been until a later time that her 
biographer learned the scanty information which she adds to 
the short account of the entire journey, saying that when Mary 
arrived at the Holy House, “with unspeakable devotion, faith, 
and confidence in God, she made her prayer, and took for her 
part and portion to labour and suffer for Christ, having lively 
represented to her the much she was to suffer.” How this was 
shown to her we are not told, whether in detail or otherwise ; 
but so effectually and clearly was it made known that her 
suffering should proceed from the Head of the Church, the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself, that Winefrid continues: “Which 
was cause that as soon as she beheld the steeple of St. Peter’s 
Church, sixteen miles off Rome, she knelt down and profoundly 
inclined, reverencing those sacred relics of the Apostle’s, and 
rendered all submission to that Holy Seat and Chair of his 
successors.” Thus did she give exterior evidence of her entire 
acceptance of the bitter chalice, as coming directly from our 
Lord by the hand of His Vicar and representative on earth. 

“ According as she designed, she arrived on Christmas Eve, 
and made the church her first abode, where she spent two hours 
in prayer.” Father Lohner® adds that Mary not only thus 
visited St. Peter’s the same evening before even going to her 
lodgings, and besought the help of the Prince of the Apostles, 
but that she also prayed at the tomb of St. Ignatius in the Gesu, 
seeking his assistance, as of one who had often before aided 
her in her necessities, spending two hours in prayer in both 
churches. 

Mary Ward and her companions had then reached Rome, 
the long-sought object of their weary journey, the goal of all 
their desires, and to the latter at least, in sanguine expectation, 
the fruitful source whence were to flow forth,the future palmy 


3 Gottselizes Leben, p. 155. 
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days of their beloved Institute. But to Mary herself a very 
different prospect had been presented interiorly. The cup of 
suffering had been placed before her eyes, and with the un- 
selfishness which was so beautiful a part of her character, she 
would not make known to her friends what she dimly knew of 
the impending future. For why should she darken the joy 
which they in common with all devout souls must have felt 
who for the first time enter that city, so dear to every Catholic 
as the Source of Unity, the home of St. Peter, whose very dust 
it has been said contains the blood of martyrs? Mary, then, 
bore the burden alone and in silence, and set herself courage- 
ously to the task before her. 

And here, in reaching the close of the second part of Mary 
Ward’s Life, some querulous and faint-hearted souls may 
perhaps be inclined to ask, Why, if this work was of God, these 
things were permitted ? and why, when the path was open and 
the way easy to have obtained what she sought, and what she 
had so bravely laboured for, from Paul the Fifth, a Pontiff 
already her friend, Mary was yet allowed to put off her visit 
to Rome until the days of his successor? And why she was 
then brought there at all, to see but a sorrowful and suffering 
future before her, beyond which the bright distance yet in store 
for after years was hidden? The solution given to other 
similar questions concerning her, by one of her early German 
biographers in his somewhat peculiar manner, may not prove 
unacceptable as an answer to these difficulties. 

“It may perhaps be said, If Mary Ward had so many 
enlightenments from God, why did He not show her everything 
in detail? Why did He not so move the Father General and 
the whole Society that they should quickly be of the same mind 
with her? and why should so many and great difficulties remain 
in her way? Instead of attempting an explanation, we will in 
return reply : Say yourself, dear reader, why did God allow the 
infant Moses to be cast weeping into the river Nile, before he 
was laid in the royal cradle? Why had Joseph to go down into 
the deep pit, and into the cruel dungeon, before he ascended the 
throne? Why did the Angel drag away the Prophet Habacuc 
by the hair of his head, when it so hurts a man to have his hair 
pulled? Why did not the star guide the three Wise Men 
straight to Bethlehem, which would have spared the shedding 
of so much innocent blood? Why did not the Angel who 
appeared to St. Joseph in sleep come two months sooner, by 
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which the most holy parents of Jesus would have been saved 
one of their heaviest mental sufferings? Why did Almighty 
God allow such a strife and contrariety to arise between His 
beloved Apostles Peter and Paul concerning the keeping of the 
old laws and customs ? 

“Do you give an answer to these, and a thousand such 
questions from Holy Scripture and the Lives of the Saints, and 
we shall soon understand these others also. So it is with God: 
He leads His own through darkness to light, through sorrow to 
joy, through ignominy to glory, through death to life; and it is 
indeed the true sign that God is the guide when any one goes 
on to what is good by hard, rough, and difficult ways. ‘This 
glory is to all His saints,’ that they do not buy cheap in this 
market. When after years of strife and labour, the matter they 
had at heart is carried through, people begin to say to one 
another, ‘Why should such a noise have been made?’ It was 
just because it was the good pleasure of God that it should be 
so. Therefore in the Apocalypse, Almighty God set His 
Throne close before the sea, and this sea was not soft and 
gentle, but hard, like glass and crystal: a clear sign that none 
are more pleasing to Him than those who break their way to 
Him, with the diamond of fortitude and courage, through 
vexatious opposition and contrarieties, like hard and sharp 
fragments of crystal and glass. This Mary Ward faithfully 
performed with a truly unconquerable perseverance; indeed, 
she made the hard glassy sea of difficulties which stood in her 
way, soft and flowing, by the great fire of her love to God and 
to her neighbour.” 
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“ But, in fact, the modern Roman doctrine of Purgatory is dishonouring to 
the mercy, justice, and love of God. That doctrine is, that the pains of 
Purgatory, both physical and mental, are the same, except in mere 
duration, with the pains of Hell.”? 


I. 


SUCH is the brief but weighty accusation which Dr. Littledale 
brings against a doctrine which is ot the doctrine of the Church 
of Rome. It may be a doctrine put forward as the opinion of 
certain theologians, but the opinion of a theologian is one thing, 
and a dogma of the Church another. The two things are as 
distinct as the written law of England, and the opinion of 
counsel upon a concrete point in dispute; and when written 
laws exist and access can easily be had to them, no one is 
justified in calling the opinion of any individual lawyer “the 
law of England.” 

The authentic teaching as to the doctrine of Purgatory is 
very brief, nor is it difficult to find out what that teaching is. 
Dr. Littledale frequently refers to the Council of Trent, and if 
he had been honestly desirous of letting his readers know what 
the Roman doctrine really was, it would have been as easy for 
him, as it is for us, to set the words of the Council’s “ Decree on 
Purgatory” before them. In the Twenty-fifth Session of the 
Council of Trent, the ninth and the last which was held under 
Pius the Fourth, on the 3rd and 4th of December, 1563, was 
published the Decretum de Purgatorio, which is as follows : 


As the Catholic Church, instructed by the Holy Spirit, has taught 
from the Holy Scriptures, from the ancient tradition of the Fathers, in 
Sacred Councils, and recently in this Gcumenical Synod, ‘hat there is a 
Purgatory, and that the souls there detained are helped by the suffrages of 
the faithful,? but especially by the acceptable Sacrifice of the Mass, the 


1 Plain Reasons, p. 105, x\vii. 
2 “‘Novissime docuerit, Purgatorium esse, animasque ibi detentas fidelium suffra- 


giis, potissimum vero acceptabili Altaris sacrificio juvari.” 
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Holy Synod commands the bishops to procure diligently, that sound 
doctrine concerning Purgatory, as handed down by the holy Fathers 
and Sacred Councils, may by Christ’s faithful be believed, held, taught, 
and everywhere preached. 


This, then, is the Roman doctrine of Purgatory, divested 
of all the explanations or conjectures of individual theologians 
or of schools of theology, and this doctrine, in so far as it is a 
dogma of the Church, includes two truths—first, that there zs a 
Purgatory, and secondly, that the souls there detained are 
helped by the prayers and good works of the faithful. Apart 
from the dogma, there are many opinions about what may be 
called the minutiz of Purgatory, and these opinions must not be 
classed in the same category with the doctrine itself, inasmuch 
as they cannot claim for themselves the same formal sanction of 
the Church. Amongst these opinions, which, within certain 
limits, may be either held or rejected by those within the 
Church, may be enumerated opinions as to the local situation of 
Purgatory, the nature of the sufferings there endured, the dura- 
tion of those sufferings, and other points on which the curiosity 
of man would like to have that full information which is 
not given to him in this, any more than in so many other 
matters. 

It has been pointed out that the Roman doctrine concerning 
Purgatory amounts to nothing more than an authoritative state- 
ment of two facts. But a simple statement of factstis not always 
a means of engendering logical conviction, and there are many 
statements made in the various natural sciences which seem very 
incredible when they are enunciated baldly, without any expla- 
nation or reference to the train of reasoning which leads up to 
the conclusion formularized in the statement. 

Before rejecting the doctrine of the Council of Trent as 
being prima facie “ dishonouring to the mercy, justice, and love 
of God,” we must investigate the basis upon which that doctrine 
is grounded. It is not the doctrine which should be attacked, 
but the logical structure upon which that doctrine is founded, 
for, if our premisses lead us logically to a conclusion, no one can 
find fault with us for holding that conclusion, In order to 
investigate the foundation upon which the doctrine of Purgatory 
is built, we must understand something of the nature of sin, 
and for our present purposes it will be sufficient to point out the 
distinction which exists between the gui/t of sin, and the 
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punishment due to sin. These two things are so far separable, 
that the remission of the guilt does not necessarily imply the 
remission of the punishment. And this is a cardinal point, for 
if the guilt and the punishment of sin are not two things 
distinct and separable, but on the contrary, so intimately bound 
up with one another that the remission of the one necessarily 
connotes the remission of the other, then the doctrine of Purga- 
tory must be expunged from the list of the dogmas of the 
Church. If, however, it can be shown that guilt and punishment 
are distinct, so that punishment is inflicted for sin the guilt 
of which has been forgiven, then those who deny this truth will 
be shown to be unscriptural dishonourers of the “mercy and 
justice of God.” 


II. 


The Holy Scriptures naturally form the first source of 
information to which we turn. Do we there find any instances 
of the remission of the guilt of sin without the corresponding 
remission of punishment due to that sin ? 

In the Book of Numbers xx. 10—12, we read how Moses 
sinned by striking the rock twice, and the punishment of his 
sin is announced to him. Yet we cannot doubt but that the 
guilt of his sin was soon forgiven, for we speedily find Moses 
praying for the people and obtaining his request, and God does 
not hearken unto sinners, as we are told elsewhere. But in 
Deut. xxxii. 50—52, we find the Lord saying to Moses, though 
he was a just man whose sin had long been forgiven: “As 
Aaron thy brother died in Mount Hor, and was gathered to his 
people. . . . Because ye trespassed against Me among the 
children of Israel in the desert, thou shalt not see the land,.. . 
and thou shalt not enter into it.” Evidently, then, the punish- 
ment of forgiven sin may remain—the guilt of sin may be 
remitted, but the punishment of sin may still be exacted in 
full. 

Again, in Numbers xiv. 19—24, we read how MoSes prayed 
for the pardon of those who believed the false tidings of the 
spies, and he obtained their pardon. “J have pardoned them 


according to thy word, . . . du¢ all those men who have seen 
My majesty, . . . and have not obeyed My voice, they shall not 
see the land which I have sworn unto their fathers.” Here 


we have the categorical statement that the men are already 
pardoned, still they have to undergo the punishment, and we 
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know that the full punishment was inflicted upon them. If 
they were pardoned, it was clearly not the punishment of their 
sin which was pardoned, consequently it could only have been 
the guilt of sin which the God of Israel pardoned when He said, 
“T have pardoned them.” These instances show with sufficient 
distinctness the separation which can be made between the guilt 
of sin and its punishment, and this same truth is shown in other 
passages, such as in 2 Kings xii. 13, seq. (2 Samuel in A.V.). 
David sinned, and repented, and the Prophet Nathan said to 
him, “The Lord also has taken away thy sin—xevertheless . 
the child which is born to thee shall surely die.” The sin, ze., 
the guilt of the sin, was taken away, but the punishment was 
not remitted. 

The distinction, then, between the guilt of sin and the 
punishment due to sin is not arbitrary, but it is a distinction 
clearly set before us in the Scriptures. Hence God can love, 
and yet actually punish those whom He loves. And thus one 
of Dr. Littledale’s objections falls to the ground.2 “God cannot 
but love such souls (z.¢., those which have departed in a state of 
grace)” Dr. Littledale argues, and Purgatory can only be intended 
to purify and cleanse, not to puuish them.” Of course the 
punishment of those who are in the grace of God is intended 
to purify and cleanse, and Dr. Littledale’s seeming willingness 
to allow of souls being cleansed and purified, but not puntshed, is 
mere playing with words. Of course souls are purified in 
Purgatory—what else is the very meaning of Purgatory except 
a place of purifying? But it is a purification which has been 
made necessary by sin, and the process of purification from sin 
we call a punishment of sin, as it is undoubtedly a penal process 
which has to be undergone in consequence of sin. Such a penal 
process is deservedly called punishment, though it may not be 
punishment of the severest kind. 

The texts which have been quoted, it may be urged, are all 
examples of the separation between the guilt and the punish- 
ment of sin in the cases of living men, and therefore do not 
prove that the same distinction holds good beyond the grave. 
But this is no reason for supposing @ priori that death changes 
the nature of sin, while we may suppose (unless Scripture tells 
us something to the contrary), if there were any need to suppose 
that which can be demonstrated, that the nature of sin is un- 
changed even in the next world. But the Scriptures do not tell 
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us anything to the contrary. Indeed, the New Testament 
confirms and establishes and supposes the doctrine which we 
have already found in the Old. 

Before citing any passages from the New Testament, how- 
ever, it will be worth while to make two observations which will 
aid us considerably in ascertaining the true meaning of those 
passages. The first thing to bear in mind then is, that not all 
the truths which are contained in the Scriptures are formally 
named and specified, even though they are really and formally 
to be found in the Scriptures. For instance, the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost is certainly a doctrine contained in the 
Scripture, yet it is nowhere formulated as a distinct truth ; and 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is also a Scriptural doctrine, 
though we may look in vain for any mention of the word 
“ Trinity.” 

The second observation is not less important, though it is 
the statement of a truth pretty generally disregarded, at any 
rate among Protestants. To find the true meaning of a text, it 
is essential to see if in the early ages of the Church any special 
meaning was attached to it, and if it was handed down with 
any traditional interpretation. If we find any such traditional 
interpretation existing, we may with good reason be sure that 
such is the real meaning, since those who came soon enough 
after the Apostles to catch at least the echoes of their voices 
and to be familiar with the general drift of their oral teaching, 
must certainly be the best expositors of their written teaching 
also. The meaning, then, which the Fathers have handed down 
as the real acceptation of texts, is the meaning which can claim 
our assent with the greatest show of reason. And this is true, 
even when we admit the great philological, historical, and 
antiquarian skill of modern followers of “the higher criticism,” 
for all those acquirements combined cannot compensate for the 
living acquaintance with the traditions and modes of thought 
prevalent amongst the early Christians,who heard the Scriptures 
read in the churches, and listened to the traditional teaching of 
the elders at their own hearths. These prefatory remarks lead 
us up to the next question to which we must find an answer: 
What does the New Testament tell us of the punishment of sin 
in the next world ? 

The passages which refer to punishment of sins inflicted 
beyond the grave seem to point out punishment of two kinds, 
the one eternal, the other temporary. Such passages as 
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St. Matthew xxv. 46, for instance, can hardly refer to any 
temporary state of being, but the words used by our Lord 
show that both the happiness and the punishment there 
promised are equally final, unalterable, eternal. Unless we 
are prepared to deny the eternal happiness of the just, we 
must admit the eternal punishment of the unjust, for our Lord 
qualifies the duration of both by the same word. If we maintain, 
as all Christians maintain, that eis Sw7v aimviov means eternal 
and unchangeable life, then we must equally admit that eis 
xoXaclWW aiwyiov means eternal and unchangeable punishment. 
If, then, we find our Lord speaking in one place of punishments 
‘which know no cessation or interruption, and in others of 
punishments which will end at some time or other, we are 
justified in concluding that He is not speaking of one and the 
same kind of punishment. For our Lord’s doctrine cannot be 
inconsistent with itself, and if, when He speaks of that prison 
whence no one comes forth wzti/ he has paid the very last 
farthing,t His language and the image which He used must 
have conveyed to the hearers the notion of a gradual and 
ultimately complete payment, then He cannot be alluding 
to those who die and go eis xoAacw aiwviov—to endless 
punishment, from which they shall no more come forth 
than the blessed shall be cast out of Heaven. Hence this 
passage of St. Matthew, with its parallel in St. Luke, has 
been understood to denote the punishment of Purgatory by 
St. Augustine, St. Bonaventure, Venerable Bede, St. Gregory, 
St. Bernard, St. Anselm, Cardinal Bellarmine, and many others, 

Purgatory seems very clearly alluded to in those other words 
of our Lord related by St. Matthew: “He who shall speak 
against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, mezther 
in this world wor in the next.”® These words can only imply 
that there are differences as to the remission of sins—that some 
sins may be remitted in this world, some in the next, some 
not remitted in this world, while they may be remitted in the 
next, and some which will not be remitted either in this world 
or in the next. The Greek word literally means, “shall not be 
left alone, or unpunished.” Now, if we apply this doctrine to 
the twofold debt of sin, and consider what we know from other 
passages of Scripture concerning the remissibility, in this world 
and in the next world respectively, of the two elements in sin 
which require remission in order that they may be fully can- 


4 St. Matt. v. 26; St. Luke xii. 59. 5 St. Matt. xii. 32. 
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celled, we shall be able to see what our Lord is speaking of 
here, and what His language implies and witnesses to. The 
two elements which require remission are the guilt and the pain 
of sin. If then there are some sins which can be “remitted,” 
both in this world and in the next, to which of these two 
elements in them does this language as to remission in the next 
world apply? It cannot apply to remission of guilt in the next 
world. For guilt cannot be there remitted, and this Protestants 
themselves do not deny. It follows, therefore, that there must 
be some sins the pain of which may not be remitted in this world, 
but may be remitted in the next. That is only to say, that for 
some sins there is a Purgatory. If our Lord’s words are made 
to mean less than this, they are made a mere bit of rhetoric. 

The import of our Lord’s language becomes still more 
evident, if we consider this passage and what it implies, in 
connection with, or contrast to, as the case may be, those other 
passages, of which that about the “last farthing” is one, and 
that about the rich glutton is another—not to speak of others— 
in which the doctrine of the gradual payment of punishment on 
the one hand, or the utter impossibility of final payment on the 
other, is laid down. Moreover, the gulf that was fixed between 
him and Abraham’s bosom was zmpassible, and consequently his 
prison could not be the one of which our Lord speaks when 
He says that from it there was no egress wn¢z/ the last farthing 
had been paid, if that implies a temporary punishment. This 
passage in St. Matthew is consequently understood by the 
Fathers’ as an allusion to Purgatory. 

One or two citations from St. Paul will be sufficient to show 
that the same supposition of a place of purifying punishment 
was a doctrine familiar to the immediate disciples of our Lord. 
In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, c. iii. v. 15, we read, “ If 
any man’s work burn, he shall suffer loss, but he himself shall 
be saved, yet so as by fire.” Hence he will pass through that 
fire, whose exclusive duty is not mere punishment, but which 
is at once both penal and purifying. Thus he will attain to 
salvation, by passing through the fire of Purgatory. 

In the same Epistle, c. xv. v. 29, we read, “Otherwise, what 
will they do who are baptized for the dead.” This passage is 
indeed one of acknowledged difficulty, still we are here taught, as 
a thing well known to the Corinthians, that “ baptism,” employed 


® St. Luke xvi. 26. 
7 St. Gregory, Dialogorum. iv. c. 39; St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, lib. xxi 
c. 24; St. Bernard, Hom, Ixv. in Cant., &c. 
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in some way and in some sense, for the dead, is profitable for 
them. In other words, we have here the doctrine that things 
done or suffered by the living for the benefit of the dead are really 
meritorious, and are really beneficial for those on whose behalf 
they are suffered or done. But the living can do nothing that 
can mitigate the pains of those already in their abode of eternal 
punishment, neither can the blessed in Heaven stand in need 
of any vicarious good works. Consequently, there must be some 
state after death where the merits of the living can be profitable 
for those who are dead. And it may be noticed that the word 
“baptism ” is not unfrequently employed in Scripture to denote 
suffering and affliction in general, as in St. Matt. x. 38, “Can ye 
drink the chalice which I drink, or be daptized with the baptism 
wherewith I am Jbaptized?’’ So, too, in St. Luke, xii. 50, our 
Lord alludes to His Passion under the name of baptism, “I 
have a daptism wherewith I have to be baptized, and how am 
I straitened until it be accomplished?” Hence, “baptism” 
understood in this wider sense, would imply that suffering in 
general undergone by the living may be offered for the benefit 
of the dead. 

Our appeal to the Holy Scriptures, then, affords us ground, 
first of all, for making a distinction between the remission of 
the gui/t of sin, and the remission of the punztshment due to sin, 
and secondly for asserting that there is in the next world a place 
where punishment is undergone for such sins as have been par 
doned, so far as their guz/t is concerned. Dr. Littledale cannot 
brook the word punishment, when applied to the souls of the just. 
“God,” he says, “cannot but love such souls.”® Most true. 
But God is just, as well as loving, and His love does not clash 
with His justice, as we have seen in the instances of Moses and 
David. As in the physical world, every force exerts its full 
effect, so in the supernatural, each attribute of God obtains its full 
effect. And to take a case nearer home: death is the punish- 
ment of original sin, yet, though the guiltiness of original sin 
is taken away by baptism, the punishment is always inflicted, 
even in the case of baptized infants, even though “God cannot 
but love such souls.” Or will any one maintain that a father 
does not love his children when he inflicts salutary punishments 
upon them? Punishment, therefore, may reasonably be inflicted 
upon the just, and Dr. Littledale’s objection shows that he has 
very strange and pagan ideas about the love of God. 

§ P. 105. 
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III. 


Dr. Littledale, however, is indignant with the “modern 
Roman doctrine,”® and he specifies as Roman doctrine that 
which is not Roman doctrine, either modern or ancient. The 
two truths which are comprised in the Roman doctrine we 
have already seen in the decree of the Council of Trent, and 
surely no one will object to the Council of Trent as a legitimate 
exponent of Roman doctrine. Taking the two truths defined 
by the Council, as constituting the whole of the Roman dogma, 
let us see if this dogma deserves the epithet of “modern” which 
Dr. Littledale affixes to the doctrine of Purgatory. 

Although the Second Book of Machabees is recognized as 
canonical by the Church of Rome, its canonicity is generally 
rejected by the sects outside her communion. Therefore we 
have not appealed to it as inspired Scripture. But though its 
inspiration may be contested, its historical value cannot be 
denied, and we use it here simply as an historical book which 
is known to have been in existence some one hundred and fifty 
years before Christ. When, therefore, we find it recorded that 
Judas Machabeus™ sent twelve thousand drachmas of silver 
to Jerusalem for sacrifices for the souls of the dead, and when 
the writer of the history adds: “That it is a holy and a whole- 
some thought, to pray for the dead, that they may be loosed 
from sins,” we have Aistorical testimony of the existence, at 
that time, of the doctrine of a place of Purgation beyond the 
grave. This doctrine of Purgatory, then, is not modern, but 
it is, at least, older than Christianity, and it is the identical 
doctrine of the Council of Trent. For it supposes (1) that the 
prayers of the living benefit the dead, and consequently (2) that 
they are detained somewhere where they may yet be “loosed 
from their sins.” 

This same doctrine may be found in the early Fathers, not 
indeed always expressed with the precision of a catechetical 
formula, but alluded to as a thing too well generally under- 
stood to need anything more than an allusion to bring it fully 
before the minds of the faithful. Thus St. Irenzus (who died 
A.D. 202) alludes to Purgatory. In his first book against 
heresies," after saying how our Lord shall judge justly, sending 
the impious and blasphemers into eternal fire, efs Td ai@viov rip, 
he says that the blessed shall be saved, some at once, some 


® xlvii. p. 105. 10 2 Machab. xii. 43—46. 
Adv. Hares, lib. i. c. x. $1. Edit. Venet. 1734. 
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after penance, rots am’ apyijs, Tots 5é é« peravoias. However 
we may choose to translate perdvoa,” St. Irenzeus draws a 
clear distinction between the two classes of the saved, those 
who are saved at once, and those saved after penance, which 
cannot be a momentary condition, else there would not be any 
room for the distinction which is made. Consequently, he 
supposes that there is a place beyond the tomb where penance, 
some temporal atonement for sin, is possible. 

The opinion of Origen is more explicit. He says: “If we 
quit this life with sins, but also with good works, shall we be 
saved on account of our good works, and shall we be absolved 
because we have acknowledged our faults? Or shall we be 
punished for our sins, and never obtain the recompense of our 
good works? Neither the one nor the other. I say that it 
is conformable to the justice of God that we be rewarded for 
what we have done aright, and that we go not unpunished for 
what we have done amiss.” Origen then supposes that those 
dying, as the majority of Christians die, as seems likely, with 
some good works and some evil, are rewarded and also punished. 
But there can be no reward for those whose lot for eternity 
is unchanging punishment, neither can there be punishment in 
Heaven. Whatever Origen’s opinion about eternal punishment 
may have been, these words of his are certainly in harmony 
with the belief already existing as to a state of temporal punish- 
ment in the next world. 

There are some words of St. Ephrem which it is worth while 
quoting, as he alludes in them to a custom which is still observed 
amongst us, though many may not know that it was already 
a custom in the Church so early as 370 A.D. He says in his 
Testamentum, “1 beseech you, my well beloved, do not bury 
me with perfumes, but surround me with your prayers, and offer 
to God the incense of your souls (z.¢. prayer). Think of me on 
the thirtieth day, for the prayers and sacrifices of the pious faithful 
help the dead.” The custom of having a special service for the 
dead on the thirtieth day after death, the Month’s Mind, is 
still observed amongst Catholics in these islands. It is well 
to notice, too, how closely the words of St. Ephrem, who died 
A.D. 373, anticipate the words of the Council of Trent in 1563. 

If space allowed, many other testimonies might be brought 
forward, as that of St. Basil (A.D. 379) who speaks of zip 


12 Cf. Stephani, 7hes. Ling. Grac. vol. iv. col. 6417, sub voce. 
18 Hom. xvi. c. 5, 6, 2# Jer. 
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xa0aptixov—cleansing fire,* St. Gregory of Nazianzus, and 
of many others. Enough however has been said to show the 
antiquity and the continuity of the doctrine of Purgatory. 
Indeed, Dr. Littledale does not deny the fact that prayers 
for the dead have been offered up in all ages of the Church, 
but he entrenches himself in the position, “that though prayers 
for the dead are found in all ancient liturgies, not one syllable 
in those prayers hints at a state of suffering.” 

Now this is an extremely subtle distinction, which it is 
difficult to characterize. It is like saying that the Zzmes 
presents us every morning with many columns of printed 
matter, and not one syllable in those columns hints at the 
printed matter having previously been in manuscript or “ copy.” 
However, let us first examine some of the prayers contained in 
various liturgies, and then examine the value of Dr. Littledale’s 
objection. 

IV. 

Although Dr. Littledale confines his remark about the 
absence of “hints” to a state of suffering in the prayers for 
the dead, “which are found in all ancient liturgies,” stmply 
to these ancient liturgies, he might have added that his remark 
is as applicable to most of the prayers for the dead actually 
in daily use now in the Roman Missal. There is a striking 
similarity between the prayers for the dead in the various 
liturgies, which similarity might be the result of some curious 
coincidence, but which it is more rational to attribute to com- 
munity, or rather uniformity of doctrine. 

Let us take for our standard of comparison the prayer for 
the dead which is given in the Roman Missal, in the Mass for 
All Souls, Novémber 2. This may be called the prayer for 
the dead, par excellence, for it is the one usually employed in 
all commemorations of the dead in the Offices of the Church, 
in the prayer at the end of the Litanies of the Saints, and 
elsewhere. And we will put it side by side with the prayer 
of the same Mass in the Sarum Missal. As the Sarum Missal 
was composed by Bishop Osmund of Salisbury, about 1070, 
this will enable us to compare the wording of this prayer for 
the dead at two periods eight hundred years apart. 


14 Hom. ix Ps. v. 7; Reg. comp. 267. 
1° Orat. 41, De Laud. Athanasii. 
16 P, 124, d. 
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Roman Missal. 
Fidelium Deus omnium Conditor 
et Redemptor, animabus famulorum 
famularumque tuarum remissionem 
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Sarum Missal. 
Fidelium Deus omnium conditor 
et redemptor, animabus omnium 
fidelium defunctorum remissionem 





cunctorum tribue peccatorum, ut 
indulgentiam, quam semper opta- 
verunt, piis supplicationibus conse- 
quantur. 


cunctorum tribue peccatorum, ut in- 
dulgentiam, quam semper optave- 
runt, piis supplicationibus conse- 
quantur. 

Now Dr. Littledale would no doubt say that in the words 
of this prayer, “O God, the Creator and Redeemer of all the 
faithful, give to the souls of the faithful departed remission 
of all their sins, that by pious supplications they may obtain 
that relief which they have always desired,” “there was not one 
syllable which hinted at a state of suffering.” And yet, if they 
were not in suffering, why should the prayer be offered that they 
may obtain zzdulgentiam, quam semper optaverunt—that “relief 
which they have always desired.” A person who is desirous 
of relief is surely in some kind of suffering. The word znudul- 
gentia is used of relief from some kind of burden,” whether 
relief from paying tribute, or remission of punishment; and if 
the souls of the departed are not suffering, why pray that they 
may be relieved ? 

In the Evyoroyiov of the Dominican Goar,® are given the 
various offices and liturgies of the Oriental Church. Offices for 
the Dead, of various conditions and ranks of life, are given from 
fol. 525 to 598. From the numerous prayers there given, we 
extract the following : 

Priest. Have mercy upon us, O God, according to Thy great mercy, 
we beseech Thee hear us and have mercy upon us. We also beseech 
Thee for the soul of Thy servant ( ) who is dead, that every failing, 
voluntary and involuntary, may be pardoned him. So that the Lord 
may set his soul where the just rest. We implore from Christ, the 
immortal King and our God, the mercy of God, the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and the remission of his sins” (fol. 525). 

Now we can hardly suppose that the Greek Church prays 
in order that the soul of the departed may obtain that which it 
presumes such a soul already to possess. It can hardly pray 
that the soul may be placed “where the just rest,” if it already 
thinks it possesses that rest, nor can it pray that it may obtain 
the Kingdom of Heaven, if it thought that the soul already 
possessed the Kingdom of Heaven. Such, at least, could not 


17 Facciolati, Latinitatis Lex, sub voce. 


18 Evxodoyiov sive Rituale Grecorum. R. P.¥F. Jac. Goar. Paris, 1647. 
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have been the doctrine of the framer of the liturgy. If, however, 
it supposes the soul to be kept out of the Kingdom of Heaven 
temporally, such an exclusion cannot be looked upon in any 
other light than as a penal state, a state of temporal punish- 
ment, and consequently a state of some kind of suffering, 
though no doubt this is one of the many prayers in which 
Dr. Littledaie sees “not one syllable which hints at a state of 
suffering.” That is, his idea of “suffering” is a pagan one. 

Prayers for the dead in the same spirit are found in all the 
Oriental liturgies given by Renaudot.” The following prayer 
is from the liturgy of St. James the Apostle,” which is of great 
antiquity :— 


The Deacon prays: We commemorate all the faithful departed, who 
have died in the true faith, whether of this altar (¢.¢, church), or of this 
district, or of whatsoever country, who falling asleep in the true faith 
have rested and have come to Thee the Lord God of spirits and of all 
flesh. We beseech, implore, and pray Christ our Lord, Who takes to 
Himself their spirits and their souls, that by His many mercies He will 
make them worthy of pardon for their faults, and of remission of their 
sins, and will make us and them to come to His Kingdom in Heaven. 


Then the priest, in a prayer which is too long for quotation, 
prays “that God may give rest to those who have gone forth 
from this world, to their souls, bodies, and spirits.” 

Now, though no “hints” may present themselves to the eye 
which is particularly anxious not to see them, there are one or 
two things sufficiently identical with Roman doctrine which may 
be gathered from this prayer. To pray that doth the dead and 
ourselves may come to the Heavenly Kingdom, is simply 
supposing that the dead who are prayed for are, equally with 
ourselves, not at present in that Heavenly Kingdom; and to 
pray that God may give them rest, is to take it for granted that 
they have not got rest, and yet stand in need of it. Otherwise, 
the liturgy must be accused of praying that the dead may 
obtain that which they actually possess, and consequently 
cannot want, and this is the alternative which Dr. Littiedale 
prefers when he admits the fact that prayers for the dead are 
offered, but denies any state of suffering. 

One more citation from Renaudot will be sufficient to 
complete our glance at the older liturgies. He says: 


19 Liturgiarum Orientalium collectio, EE, Renaudot. , Parisiis, 1716. 
© Renaudot, vol. ii. p. 37. 
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The most ancient Offices, not only those which are now in use, but 
also the Gothic, Gallic, Mozarabic, Ambrosian, and Greek liturgies, 
show us these forms of commemoration, and these so perfectly agree 
with the Oriental, Coptic, A:thiopic, and Syriac liturgies of every rite, 
that there is no room for any doubt or any suspicion of innovation.” 


Finally, we give one prayer found in a manuscript missal 
belonging to the Monastery of St. Gall, which it is interesting 
to compare with the dying wish of St. Ephrem which has been 
noticed above : 


We beseech Thee, O Lord, that Thou wilt give the fellowship of 
Thy saints and elect unto Thy servant, the thirtieth day of whose death 
we commemorate, and that Thou wilt shed upon Him the unfailing dew 
of Thy mercy.”2 


Here again it may be remarked, the liturgy does not suppose 
the soul of the departed to be already in possession of the 
fellowship of the elect, since it prays that it may obtain it; but 
assuredly the fact of praying that the soul may obtain fellowship 
with the blessed supposes, if it does not openly hint, at a state 
of suffering in those souls which ardently desire that fellowship, 
and are yet for a time deprived of it. 

The fact, then, that prayers for the dead have always been 
offered up in all ages of the Church and in all liturgies may be 
taken as sufficiently proved, and to meet Dr. Littledale’s objec- 
tion, that they nowhere hint at a state of suffering, we must ask 
ourselves, what is the rational signification of this fact ? 

Christians can only imagine three possible states or con- 
ditions of souls after death. Either they are in Heaven, or 
they are in Hell, or, having escaped Hell, they are not yet 
in Heaven. Certainly no Christian at any time ever thought of 
asking relief for the souls of the blessed who already enjoy the 
vision of God in Heaven. Nor again, as the Church has always 
maintained that the pains of Hell are eternal, has it ever been a 
common doctrine in the Church that prayer could be offered for 
the damned. The dead then who are prayed for must be in 
some intermediate state, but then comes the question, why pray 
for them? Since they have escaped the pains of Hell, and are 
sure of their final salvation, if these are also not suffering in 
any shape, there hardly seems any sufficient reason why prayers 


22 Vol. ii. p. 104, Comm. Mort. 
22 Monumenta veteris Liturgia Alemanica. M. Gerbertus. Typis San-Blesianis, 
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should be said for them. If they are not suffering, why, in the 
liturgy of St. James, should the priest pray that God may give 
them vest? If they are not suffering, they are already resting, 
and so it is quite superfluous to pray that they may rest. 

Nor ought Dr. Littledale’s tactics in this matter to go with- 
out a word of comment. It is impossible, even for Dr. Little- 
dale, to deny that Scripture does put the doctrine of Purgatory 
before us, but he tries to smuggle the facts out of sight, and to 
throw an air of uncertainty over what he cannot deny, by using 
such words as we italicise in the following passage : 


Now it is quite true that we can, ferhaps, see through the thick veil 
which lies between us and the world of spirits a few glimpses in Scrip- 
ture of some process of gradual improvement and fitting for Heaven 
which goes on after death, which, it is Aossible to conjecture, may be 
attended with the ‘wofold pain of horror at past sin, and longing for the 
deferred presence of God. Very /itt/e, indeed, is told us, but we can 
just guess at so much (xlvi. p. 104). 


Now there are many things besides Purgatory about which 
Scripture gives us but a few glimpses. But if Dr. Littledale 
believes, at page 104, that Scripture does give us glimpses of 
some process of gradual improvement which may be attended with 
a twofold pain, why does he say categorically, at page 105, that 
Purgatory cannot be intended to punish souls? Does he suppose 
that the pain of horror at past sin, and the pain of longing for 
the deferred presence of God, are not of the nature of punish- 
ment? To pretend that there is a difference between punish- 
ment and purgation in the process of gradual improvement is mere 
filling the air with a cloud of dust. Unless it can be shown 
that the Protestant mind is capable of conceiving a state of 
cleansing from the effects of sin which is not ipso facto a pun- 
ishment for sin, a Catholic must be excused if he admits his 
inability to see the fine-drawn distinction between the two 
processes. Moses, perhaps, it might be argued on Dr. Littledale’s 
theory, was not punished when in consequence of his sin he 
was not allowed to enter the promised land, he was only 
cleansed and purified. There may be a distinction, perhaps, but 
there is no difference. To admit that there is in the next world 
a place of purification and cleansing from the effect of sin is to 
admit the Roman doctrine of Purgatory, and to cavil about the 
precise shade of meaning which may or may not be attached to 
the word “suffering,” is only another way of swallowing the 
camel and straining out the gnat. 
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V. 

The two truths which are contained in the Roman dogma of 
Purgatory are certainly not modern inventions. The root of 
the doctrine, so to speak, is found in the Old Testament, the 
doctrine itself was already existing in the time of the Macha- 
bees, it is borne witness to by an unvarying tradition, and that 
it was a practical belief is shown by the testimony of the 
Fathers and the forms of prayer for the dead in all liturgies. 
Dr. Littledale would like to create an impression that the 
modern Roman doctrine is utterly at variance with the ancient 
belief. But the complete uniformity of the modern doctrine of 
the Council of Trent with the ancient belief is easily seen by 
comparing the words of the Council with those recorded in the 
Book of Machabees, and with those of St. Ephrem the Syrian 
given above. The more minute and extended the comparison, 
the more clearly will it be seen how untenable a theory Dr. 
Littledale upholds when he asserts, or rather implies, that there 
is a contradiction between the modern and the ancient belief. 
Let us examine Dr. Littledale’s quotations, which are adduced 
by way of proof. It has already been said, that Dr. Littledale 
describes as Catholic doctrine, the opinion “that the pains of Pur- 
gatory, both physical and mental, are the same, except in mere 
duration, with the pains of Hell,” and to give an air of truth to 
his assertion, he refers to Benedict the Fourteenth oz the Mass. 
Why the works on the Mass, and not the Bull of Benedict the 
Fourteenth, in which he lays down the Catholic doctrine of 
Purgatory? Dr. Littledale must know that the great majority 
of his readers could not verify the passage to which he refers, 
and he has not thought fit (perhaps wisely in his generation) 
to quote the words themselves. Now Benedict the Fourteenth, 
in the passage cited but not quoted, is inquiring into the precise 
meaning of the words which occur in the prayer called the 
Offertory of the Mass for the Dead, Domine, libera animas omnium 
fidelium defunctorum de penis inferni—“save them from the 
pains of the lower regions.” He rejects the opinion that the 
pains of Hell are meant, and continues— 

But that we may settle something, ¢¢ seems it ought to be said— 
dicendum videtur—that the Church in that Antiphon or Offertory in the 
Mass for the Dead understands the pains of Purgatory, and that Purga- 
tory is called Jnfernus, quod idem utrobique sit ignis, because the same 
fire is in both places.” 


23 “‘Sed ut aliquid statuamus, dicendum videtur Ecclesiam e4 Antiphona seu 
offertoria in Missa Defunctorum Purgatorii pcenas intelligere, et Purgatorium ideo 
infernum appellare, quod idem utrobique sit ignis.” 
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It must be evident to any one reading this passage that the 
writer was not expressing the dogma of the Church, but that 
he was simply assigning a conjectural reason why the general 
word “Infernus” is used, and not the special one “ Purgatorium,” 
and knowing that St. Paul speaks of those saved, “yet by fire,” 
fortifies his reason by assuming that the fire of both places of 
punishment is the same. But this conjecture is not the formal 
enunciation of the modern Roman doctrine of Purgatory, and 
it is difficult to imagine how Dr. Littledale could have supposed 
that it was. If he is so intimately acquainted with the writings 
of Benedict the Fourteenth, as his citation of this isolated 
passage might argue, and at the same time really wished his 
Protestant readers to know what Benedict the Fourteenth 
actually taught concerning Purgatory, why did not Dr. Littledale 
quote the Bull which Benedict the Fourteenth published when 
he was Pope, and not a simple passage in his works written 
when he was a simple professor of theology. In his Bull, E¢sz 
pastoralis, § iii. De Purgatorio, he teaches as follows: 


If being truly penitent, they shall die in the charity of God, before 
they have made satisfaction for their sins of omission or commission by 
worthy fruits of penance, after death their sins are purged in the pains 
of Purgatory.” 


We do not pause here to go into the question of the fire of 
Purgatory. It is enough to say that we do not in any way 
shrink from the use of the word. But Benedict the Fourteenth 
was defending and explaining the use of the word “infernus” in 
the Mass for the Dead, and it is only as a reason for that use 
that he alludes to the fire of Purgatory. Now the use of the 
word “infernus” for the abode of the departed generally, whether 
those who are lost, or those who are in a state of purgation, or 
even expectation and simple detention, cannot, as Dr. Littledale 
knows, puzzle any one who recites the Apostles’ Creed. 

Dr. Littledale chooses to understand the words of Wisdom 
iii. I—3 as referring to all those who die in the grace of God, 
“The souls of the just are in the hands of God, and no torment 
shall touch them.” But the important question is exactly the 
one which Dr. Littledale takes for granted. Who are “the just” 
who are referred to here? If we could settle every difficulty in 

™% “*Si vere pcenitentes in Dei charitate decesserint, antequam dignis pcenitentiz 
fructibus de commissis et omissis satisfecerint, eorum animas poenis Purgatorii post 
mortem purgari.” 
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the brief and expeditious way which Dr. Littledale employs, by 
quoting one simple text, it is hard to say how many conflicting 
doctrines might not find seeming support in some isolated words 
of Scripture. If “the just” means practically everybody, what 
about “the few glimpses in Scripture of some process of gradual 
improvement, and fitting for Heaven which goes on after death ?” 
And if a// the just are “where no torment shall touch them,” 
whom does our Lord address when He says, “ Thou shalt by no 
means come out thence until thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing?” * There is no egress from Hell. The gulf between 
it and Abraham’s bosom is impassible. Our Lord’s words cannot 
then be addressed to the unjust. Consequently they must be 
addressed to the just, who have yet much expiatory suffering 
to go through. The words of Wisdom iii. 1—3 may refer to 
the final state of the just, or, according to some commentators, 
especially to the souls of martyrs, as in the next verse we read, 
“Even though before men they suffered torments”—which the 
just in general do not.” Also it may be said that the just are 
in peace, even though they have to pass through the expiation 
of Purgatory, since they are sure of their salvation. Their trials 
on earth, by which they might have lost Heaven, are over. 

The same answer may be given to the citation for the 
Apoc. (Revelations) : “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. 
Hereafter, says the Spirit, they shall rest from their labours.” 
Moreover, the words of St. John hardly refer to rest from labours 
in the next life, but to rest from their labours, or “beatings” 
during their life of earth, of which life he speaks immediately 
before saying that henceforward they rest é« trav xémwv. Rest 
from earthly labours in no way militates against the evidence 
we gather from other texts as to the existence of a state of 
purgation from sin. 

Dr. Littledale simply misquotes the Council of Trent,*% when 
he says that “justification, in the Tridentine sense, includes . . . 
the full enjoyment of faith, hope, and charity.”*® The “full 
enjoyment” of charity can be had in Heaven, and nowhere else. 
The Council says nothing about “full enjoyment,” and the 
addition of these two words materially alters the sense, and 
consequently the teaching, contained in the expressions used 
by the Council. The Council of Trent says simply, “In justifi- 


cation itself, together with the remission of sins,. . . man 
%5 St. Matt. v. 26. 26 Lorini in Sapientiam. 37 Apoc. xiv. 13. 
28 Sess. VI. c. viii. 29 P. 106. 
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receives faith, hope, and charity.”*® There is as much difference 
between faith and charity and the “full enjoyment” of faith 
and charity, as there is between reason and the “ full enjoyment” 
of reason. A child has reason, but it has not that full enjoyment 
of reason which belongs to the mature man. We can only 
suppose that Dr. Littledale was so engrossed in giving a correct 
rendering of the other words of the sentence, that he uncon- 
sciously added the two words which so materially alter the sense 
and falsify the doctrine of the whole passage. 

Although it is certainly Roman doctrine that only justified 
souls are in Purgatory, it is no part of Roman doctrine that 
those souls are in the “full enjoyment” of all that justification 
includes, and there would have been no ground for the assertion 
if Dr. Littledale had not himself added the words which alone 
make the Roman doctrine at variance with itself. 

The next statement of Dr. Littledale is, “that Rome 
represents those who are in this state (7.2, of purgation) as not 
merely subject to His justice, but as pursued by the wrath, anger, 
and vengeance of God.” *' And as an authority for this statement 
he says, “see Cardinal Wiseman’s Lecture ii.” But which series 
of Cardinal Wiseman’s Lectures is meant? and what does “ii” 
refer to, second lecture, or second volume? In the Eleventh 
Lecture on the Doctrines of the Church, the Cardinal treats of 
Purgatory, and in some editions this lecture is in the second 
volume. Probably this is what Dr. Littledale means. But where- 
abouts in the thirty-two pages over which the lecture extends the 
words may occur it is impossible to say, a diligent search has 
proved fruitless, and we are convinced that no one who knew his 
catechism, still less a Cardinal of such erudition, could possibly 
have said that souls in Purgatory are subject to the vengeance 
and wrath of God. Moreover, Dr. Littledale on this same page 
contradicts himself, for he says: “The received Roman doctrine 
is that these are justified souls.” Surely justified souls are not 
pursued by the wrath, anger, and vengeance of God, such a 
statement openly contradicts itself, as any one who knows the 
meaning of the words “justification” and “pursuit by the 
wrath of God” must see at once. If Cardinal Wiseman had 
made the strange statement which is attributed to him, he 
could hardly have written, in the Lecture to which Dr. Little- 


%° “Tn ipsa justificatione cum remissione peccatorum . . . accipit homo fidem, 
spem et charitatem.” 


3 P. 106. 
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dale presumably refers, “I have often had occasion to remark 
how every portion of the Catholic doctrine is in accordance 
with the rest.” ** Dr. Littledale had only to collate this passage 
with the statement he professes to have found in this Lecture 
to show a very complete disproof of the high position taken 
up by the Cardinal, especially as he says, with respect to this 
particular doctrine of Purgatory, “I am at a loss to conceive 
what can be considered in it repugnant to the justice of God, 
or to the ordinary ways of Providence.” No one can be at a 
loss to conceive how repugnant it is to the justice of God, and 
to the ordinary ways of Providence, that He should pursue 
His friends, His justified children, with wrath and vengeance. 
Dr. Littledale points out this discrepancy, but it is one of his 
own fabrication, nowhere will he find it put forward as the 
teaching of the Roma: Church. 

Dr. Littledale next points out what he considers “a flat 
contradiction” between the opinion which most certainly was 
not put forward by Cardinal Wiseman and two points of 
received Roman doctrine. Venial sins, he observes, are punished 
in Purgatory, though no one is bound even to confess them. 
Hence he draws the conclusion that the Roman Church teaches 
that “God visits with wrath and vengeance what the Church 
looks on as not really sins.” 

But Dr. Littledale must be once more informed that the 
“wrath and vengeance” theory, is simply a. misconception of 
his own, it is not part of the doctrine of Purgatory, and as 
the foundation upon which he rests his objection has no 
existence whatever, it is needless to point out that his objection 
is equally chimerical. 

Although this is not the place for explaining the difference 
between mortal and venial sin, still it is worth while saying 
one word on the subject, as Dr. Littledale seems to think he 
has lighted on a contradiction between the Council of Lateran, 
which requires a// sins to be confessed, and the Council of Trent, 
which makes the confession of venza/ sins optional. In the 
theology of Rome, mortal sin is generically distinct from venial 
sin, venial sin is not mortal sin made miscroscopic in its pro- 
portions, and when that theology speaks of sé without 
any qualifying term, it always and invariably means mortal 
or grievous sin. When, therefore, Dr. Littledale prints @// szus 
in italics, he does not prove that the Council of Trent is in 


82 Lecture xi. vol. ii. p. 52. 
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opposition to the Fourth Council of Lateran, but he does prove 
that he does not know this invariable rule of Catholic practice, 
and he also proves that he considers that he interprets the 
words of the Lateran Council better than the Council of Trent 
succeeded in doing. The question of venial sin, however, is 
beside the mark, for we are dealing with Purgatory as a place 
of temporary punishment, we are not inquiring how that punish- 
ment came to be incurred. Confession, moreover, we may 
add by way of further explanation, primarily removes the guilt 
of sin, not its punishment, and as the guilt of venza/ sin may 
be removed in many ways, besides the way of confession, we 
see why the Church does not insist upon their being mentioned 
in confession. 

This distinction between the guilt and the punishment of 
sin, which has been pointed out many times already, gives the 
key for the solution of Dr. Littledale’s second difficulty. 
Though indulgences are contained within the limits of the 
Power of the Keys, indulgences are not unconditional con- 
cessions. Quite the contrary; for the conditions of the indul- 
gences must be accurately fulfilled in order that they may be 
gained. Many Christians are as negligent in this as they are 
in other matters, and hence it is that, with every opportunity, 
there are very many, to use the words of Dr. Littledale, “for 
whom there remains a temporal penalty untaken away, and 
consequently unaffected by the Power of the Keys.” Only, 
this result comes from their own negligence, and not from 
any want of efficacy in the Power of the Keys, as Dr. Littledale 
wishes his readers to suppose. 

There are two citations given by Dr. Littledale which yet 
remain to be noticed. St. Bernard says: “God acts with 
liberality. He forgives entirely.” Quite true, but how do 
these words prove that there are no pains in Purgatory? When 
David was forgiven God acted with liberality, and forgave 
entirely, but did He for all that remit the temporal punishment 
of David's sins ? 

And the quotation from the Greek Office is equally pointless. 
“Give rest unto Thy servants, together with Thy saints, where 
there is no pain, &c.” As it has been observed before, to pray 
that rest may be given, is to suppose that the souls of the 
departed have ot yet obtained rest, or else Dr. Littledale must 
maintain that this prayer asks that to the servants of God may 
be given that which they have already. We on earth may pray 
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that we may obtain health, or retain it if we already possess it, 
for we may lose at some future time what we possess now, 
but there is no danger of the saints losing their rest when once 
it is obtained; hence, unless they have not got rest, it is 
senseless to pray that they may have it. If this prayer, then, 
proves anything, it proves exactly the opposite of what 
Dr. Littledale would like it to prove. Dr. Littledale then 
wanders into a catalogue of abuses and malpractices, into 
which it is not our duty to follow him. But we may remind 
Dr. Littledale that abuses and malpractices do not disprove 
the truth of a doctrine. Stealing is sinful, and there are many 
men who believe it is sinful to steal, and yet steal nevertheless. 
Are we to argue that, because they steal, the doctrine that 
stealing is sinful is false? Yet this is the logical foundation, 
stripped of its rhetorical embellishments, upon which Dr. Little- 
dale builds his Plain Reasons, drawn from the abuses which, 
from time to time, the perversity of man has made to follow 
from the doctrine of Purgatory. 

An outline of the doctrine of Purgatory would hardly be 
complete without some mention of the complementary teaching 
by which theologians fill out and explain the natural conse- 
quences of the dogma of the Church. Since there is a 
Purgatory, we naturally want to know where it is, what kind 
of pain is suffered there, if souls are punished by material fire, 
or merely by grief and sorrow for the delay of the Beatific 
Vision, who are the ministers of the punishments, and what is 
the duration of those punishments. All these are questions 
about which Catholics may hold different opinions without 
injury to the unity of faith, since the Church has passed no 
supreme irreformable judgment about them. Some of these 
questions are of small practical importance ; the more generally 
received opinions may be summed up as follows. 

As to the duration of Purgatory, Sotus* stands almost alone 
in supposing that the pains of purgation do not last more than 
ten years. No fixed time can well be assigned, for it is reason- 
able to suppose that the duration of punishment will depend 
upon the nature of the sins to be expiated and the amount of 
temporal punishment which has accumulated. But it is certain 
that Purgatory itself will cease to exist after the Day of 
Judgment. 

Although it is not, strictly speaking, of faith, yet the opinion 

3 In 4 Sent. d. 19, q. 3, a 2. 
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that there is in Purgatory, not indeed the fire of Hell, but material 
fire, not indeed the same, but like to that with which we are 
acquainted, is so generally held in the Church, that the opposite 
opinion can hardly be called a Catholic opinion. However, Euge- 
nius the Fourth did not require the Greeks in the Decree of Union 
of the Council of Florence to subscribe to the opinion as to the fire 
of Purgatory, but simply to the two truths contained in the decree 
of Trent which has been quoted. Some Greek writers, however, 
admit the fire of Purgatory. Finally, it must be noticed that 
though the Church maintains that souls are helped by good 
works and Indulgences, she also teaches that this fruit of impe- 
tration and satisfaction is not infallible, for it depends upon the 
Divine mercy to accept such intercession or not. 

The various points of teaching which are contained in the 
Roman doctrine of Purgatory have been enumerated. With 
the facts which have been mentioned before us, we are justified 
in saying that Dr. Littledale is mistaken in calling the Roman 
doctrine of Purgatory modern, since there is no difference 
between the doctrine enunciated by the Council of Trent and 
the doctrine which was known to the writer of the Book of 
Machabees. This same doctrine has always existed in every 
age of the Church, as is evident from the prayers contained 
in all liturgies. Those prayers are not all mere commemorations 
of the dead, but prayers for mercy and rest for those not yet 
at rest. “We mention both the just and sinners,” says St. 
Epiphanius (who died A.D. 402), speaking of the rite which 
directs the names of the dead to be mentioned, “in order that 
for the latter we may obtain mercy.” 

Neither is this doctrine dishonouring to the mercy, justice, 
and love of God. For it is evident, in the passages which have 
been cited from the Old Testament, that there is punishment 
for sin as well as guilt of sin, and God often remits the guilt 
without the punishment. Dr. Littledale admits this distinction 
when he says, “Christ came to save us from sin itself, not from 
the mere punishment of sin.”* But what is to become of those 
who die, and who are not saved from the mere punishment of 
sin? They cannot enter Heaven with the debt of punishment 
unpaid. That debt is a defilement, and nothing defiled can 
enter Heaven. Does Dr. Littledale, then, maintain that it is 
dishonouring to the mercy and love of God to provide a place 
where that debt can be paid ? 


4 Cf. Lequien, Diss. Damas. v. n. 12. =P. a0y. 
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Dr. Littledale is again mistaken when he says that the 
Roman doctrine of Purgatory is “that the pains of Purgatory 
are the same, both physical and mental, with those of Hell.” 
Let him read what St. Thomas of Aquin, whom he can hardly 
object to as an exponent of Roman doctrine, says on this subject. 


The punishment of Hell zs 0 torment, and therefore it is called by 
the name of all those things which are wont to afflict us here; but the 


punishment of Purgatory is principally #o purge the remains of sin, and 
therefore only the punishment of fire is attributed to Purgatory, because 


fire both cleanses and consumes.*® 


No wonder that Dr. Littledale was obliged to quote, as a 
proof of his statement, not from any explanation of the doctrine 
of Purgatory, but from a casual statement in a treatise on the 
Mass where a theologian makes a conjecture to explain the 
possibly rhetorical employment of a classical word instead of 
an ecclesiastical one. It may be pointed out in conclusion that 
there are two questions which will naturally occur to any 
Catholic who reads the sections of Dr. Littledale’s book which 
treat of Purgatory. Why has Dr. Littledale altogether refrained 
from quoting or even mentioning the decree of the Council of 
Trent, which is the authoritative teaching of the Church on the 
subject which he is dealing with? He refers to the Council of 
Trent for other matters, why not for this? Or, since he quotes 
from Benedict the Fourteenth, why not quote from his dogmatic 
teaching, when Pope, on this subject of Purgatory, and not from 
his work, when a professor, on the Mass? The words of the 
Tridentine decree could hardly shock the most Protestant of 
minds, but Dr. Littledale has chosen to set before his readers an 
erroneous statement (a statement which he could have ascer- 
tained to be erroneous by consulting the books from which 
he quotes), which he must know the ordinary uninstructed 
Protestant would suppose to be something monstrous. Perhaps 
this is only the unskilful action of an honest man who is 
sincerely anxious that his unprejudiced Protestant readers should 


know the simple truth. 
W. D. STRAPPINI. 


36 Lib. iv. sent. dist. 21, qu. 1, art. 4, solutio ii. ad 2m. 
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NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


I. A Catholic View of George Eliot. II. Some Articles on the Weakness of Great 
Britain. III. A new Novel by Anthony Trollope. 


(I.) SINCE the death of George Eliot, many articles have 
appeared in different quarters on her genius and writings. The 
subject may seem at first sight pretty well exhausted. But 
numerous as such notices have been, nearly all have been 
written by persons outside the Church. Possibly, therefore, it 
may not be altogether useless or uninteresting to consider the 
works of this great novelist from the point of view of the 
Catholic faith. 

The present writer is keenly alive to the wonderful genius of 
George Eliot, and would go beyond many in fixing her rank 
as to intellectual eminence among the women writers in the 
English language. This is not the place, however, to institute 
comparisons, and all are agreed in at least assigning a very 
high place indeed to George Eliot. But for the very reason that 
she is so pre-eminent in the field of literature, that she was 
so naturally large-minded, large-hearted, and deep-souled, that 
she carried our minds along in admiration of her wonderful 
genius, and that her books were disfigured by no unwomanly 
utterances, no acrimonious controversy, no coarseness of 
language, and no directly vicious tendency, therefore it becomes 
the more necessary to remember that through many of them 
there runs a subtle and impassioned plea against some truth, or 
truths, embedded in the teachings of the Church, a veiled 
antagonism to her doctrine, and a spirit of rejection of the 
faith of Jesus Christ, which culminates in the last, but least 
great of her works, Daniel Deronda. 

What Catholic can read this book without sadness? Who 
cannot see that even as an artistic conception it is a failure? A 
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false chord is struck, and not even George Eliot’s master touch 
will make the music ring true. Daniel Deronda is perhaps the 
only one of her characters who does not live. We cannot 
believe in him. He is a lay-figure, not a real man. That the 
subtle influence of race, the strong tie of blood, should cause a 
man to act and feel in a way unintelligible to men of other 
strain and training than himself, this may be seen every day. 
But such a man, though he may break off from the aims and 
sympathies of those around him, will live, at least, in accordance 
with the instincts of his own character and nature, with his 
own ambitions, passions, and aspirations. He will not, if he 
is young, and sane, and healthy, as Daniel Deronda is repre- 
sented to be, abnegate his personality to carry out the manifest 
delusions of a fanatic. In other words, it is possible to be a 
renegade, or an apostate, but not for another’s dreams. 

With what pleasure we turn from this repulsive book to 
Stlas Marner, the wholesomest, perhaps, of George Eliot’s 
creations. We are met there, as in Adam Bede and in Felix Holt, 
that most painful but most powerful story, by one of those 
themes on which the writer loved to dwell, the impossibility 
of undoing a wrong once done. There is a truth in this; and 
has any one ever set this truth before the world better than 
George Eliot? Who that has once read it can forget the 
prelude to Felix Holt, in which she strikes this note, or the 
clearness with which it is drawn out in the whole story of Adam 
Bede and Silas Marner? And yet it is but half the truth 
after all. What is done cannot indeed be undone. But even in this 
world men may, as the poet has beautifully said, make stepping- 
stones of their dead selves to rise to better things ; there may be 
“greater good because of evil, greater mercy through the fall.” 
But not without the faith. So far George Eliot was right. 
She described truly that world which was known to her, the 
world outside the Church of God, where faith is unknown and 
penance mocked at. There, indeed, a man becomes often the 
slave of the consequences of his own actions; and a false step 
once taken, may rivet chains upon his neck, from which he 
himself has no power to escape. Man has not, zz Aimself, the 
power of raising himself up. This must come to him from 
without and from above. So far George Eliot unconsciously 
witnesses to a great truth. 

Take another picture she delighted to draw, and which she 
places before us both in Adam Bede and in Middlemarch ; that 
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of a noble nature entering upon life with noble aims, but forced 
to fall back upon the most ordinary ways and desires of our 
common humanity. We have Dorothea Brooke, with a lofty 
ideal and aspirations after higher things than the goods of this 
world, ending in full satisfaction with a comfortable house and a 
very third-rate second husband. We have Dinah Morris pur- 
posing to set aside the ordinary pleasures of life in order to 
suffer with the suffering, and thus to preach the Gospel to the 
poor, not in words only, but like the Master, in Whom as far as 
she knows Him, she believed, in deeds also, but succumbing 
to the ordinary fascinations of a handsome young workman. 
Not untrue to life these facts either. But the lesson to be drawn 
from them is hardly that which George Eliot would have us 
learn. 

All that these pictures painted by her genius teach us, is 
what we Catholics knew well before, that the influences of the 
world and the flesh are so powerful, so penetrating, and so 
subtle, that nature alone can never stand against them; that 
perseverance in heroic virtue without supernatural help is im- 
possible, as, even with supernatural help, our daily experience 
teaches, it is most difficult. How clearly this is showri us in 
the history of the leaders of pious movements outside the 
Church! We speak, not of apostates, not of those who have gone 
out from the Church of God, who have rejected the faith and 
turned their backs upon the truth once known to them. The 
path of such men can only be a downward one. Their fall 
—unless they repent and return—is certain and sure. But, 
speaking of those who, never having known the true faith, and 
being probably in invincible ignorance, have sought like the 
two Wesleys and their early followers, for some better things 
than they already possessed, and acted, as we may reasonably 
as well as charitably believe, originally upon good motives, it is 
instructive to see the frequent declension in such lives ; that 
gradual finding of a lower level which the keen insight and 
observation of George Eliot enabled her to perceive was—as it 
is—an inevitable law of human nature. What she did not, or 
would not, God knows, perceive, was this: that what nature can 
never accomplish, even with her noblest instruments, grace does 
accomplish, and that with even the meanest instruments, with 
the base things of the world, at all times and in all places, 
wherever the mystical body of Christ is planted. 

The days of the Teresas are past, George Eliot tells us. 
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If Teresa lived in these days, she says in her Preface to Middle- 
march, she must end as Dorothea Brooke ended. Whether 
this is so, Catholics know. The daughters of St. Teresa still 
live amongst us. The world, for want of faith, may have 
become effete, outside the Church. She may have nothing 
better to offer to souls than the worship of wealth, or the 
notoriety of society newspapers; the only achievement left by 
her to those who wish to serve God and man, may be the 
sacrifice of a life to a Casaubon, a Rosamond Vincy, or a Will 
Ladislaw. But Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, has in His Church now, as He has always had, noble work 
for noble souls todo. Now, as of old, it is only the Prodigal Son, 
who will not return to his Father’s house, who needs to feed on 
the husks that the swine do eat. Our own century has seen the 
lives and the labours of Sceur Rosalie, the Sister of St. Vincent ; 
of Sophie Madeleine Barat, the Foundress of the Sacré Coeur ; 
of Elizabeth Seton, the Mother of the American Sisters of 
Charity ; of the heroic nuns who in Africa, alone and almost 
unaided, have done so much to save hundreds of souls; and 
of the poor servant girls who, with the help of one devoted 
parish priest, have peopled the world with the houses of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor. Each of these names represents 
hundreds or thousands of souls following in her footsteps. 
Each is only ome star out of the Church’s thickly-peopled 
firmament. It is choice which is difficult and invidious where 
heroic labours and heroic souls abound. We might as easily 
have mentioned Nano Nagle, Catharine M‘Aulay, or Marty 
Aikenhead from Ireland, as their sisters from France and from 
America. Nor can we forget that the heroism which appears, 
which by the force of circumstances is now and then pushed 
to the front in the Church’s history, is but a sample and a 
specimen of the hidden sacrifice and the hidden virtues which 
plead for and perfume a corrupt and corrupting world. 
Keen-sighted in natural things, how strangely blind are the 
prophets and philosophers of this day to the plainest facts under 
their eyes which speak of the supernatural triumphs of grace 
over nature. They paint poor human nature, analyse it, dissect 
it, and with pity like George Eliot, or with cynical contempt 
like Carlyle, they repeat in various tones: “Behold our lot! 
Here is the common destiny! Beyond this who can rise?” 
But He Who has ennobled that lot, He Who has saved us 
from the mere life of flesh and blood, of animal enjoyments and 
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the worship of wealth, from the weariness of a barren intel- 
lectual satiety, from the loneliness of a heart too noble to be 
satisfied with the mean and narrow love of creatures, when 
creatures are made to be, that which they were never meant to 
be, our end—He they will have none of. He stands at the 
door and knocks, but they will not hear; He hangs to all ages, 
before their eyes, upon His Cross, but they will not see; He 
cries out by the voice of His Vicar, the Sovereign Pontiff, by 
the teachings of His Church, by the lives of His saints, by the 
great visible facts of the existence of the Catholic priesthood 
and the religious orders of the Church, and they call out: 
“Away with Him from the earth! Not this Man, but Barabbas! 
Crucify Him! Crucify Him!” Denying what they blind them- 
selves to, they say the age of heroic deeds is past. In the 
middle ages there were still great things to be done. Now 
there are no more noble enterpriges left in the world. Let us 
eat and drink for to-morrow we die. 

Or worse still, they parody the truth and try to debase it. 
They say since Christianity has had its day and is past, let 
us regenerate the world now by positivism. They place Jesus 
Christ and His saints in the same calendar with their deadliest 
enemies. They write the lives, or shall we rather say, the 
caricatures of the saints. Francis of Assisi, a good man and 
gentle, so fond of animals and the brute creation; pity he had 
some of the superstitions of his age; let us touch lightly upon 
the extravagances of his poverty and the curious hallucination 
of his Stigmata. Or of St. Catharine of Siena, they tell us, 
so good, so energetic, so superior, she might really have been a 
Protestant. Mrs. Josephine Butler informs us, we find in her 
none of the distinctive superstitions of her creed or of her times. 
Certainly, by assuming the facts of her life to be pious alle- 
gories, a great deal can be got over ; but, we observe, all mention 
of her prayers for the deliverance of souls from Purgatory, and 
of the life-long pain she voluntarily offered herself to endure 
in satisfaction to the Divine Justice for the soul of her father 
is very discreetly avoided. This is the tone of our age and in 
our country. Is there not a danger for Catholics living in the 
world of being affected by it? 

More than one Catholic has avowed to us a preference for 
the life of a saint written by one of this school of patronizing 
sceptics to those written by the friends and followers of the 
saints. This is surely strange, even where, as is generally 
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alleged, the style of the former may be superior to that of the 
latter. Matter cannot, in such cases, be sacrificed to manner. 
Yet to do these old foes with new faces justice, they stop short 
of some liberties with the saints which certain Ritualistic clergy- 
men have permitted themselves. They do not descend either 
to jocosity or to calumny. They confine themselves to the 
functions of apology. From superior heights, they make allow- 
ances for the saints of God; they merely explain away their 
faith and the more—to them—distressing facts of their lives. 
They do not, like certain High Church scribblers, distort and 
alter facts and impute base motives to those who were indwelt 
by the Spirit of God. Yet they will suggest a doubt here and 
there concerning things which they do not understand. It may 
be remembered how in Romola, that wonderful reconstruction 
of a past age, with only the living life of the faith which the 
writer did not know and therefore could not describe, left out, 
that Dino is condemned for having judged it more important to 
secure purity of life by turning his back on the fierce temp- 
tations of the world in the Florence of the middle ages, than 
to remain assisting his father to write an obscure scholarly book 
and to form a library of some heathen classics ; while Romola 
is justified for leaving the husband she had chosen, because 
it was disagreeable to her noble nature to live with a traitor. 
Disagreeable and painful this would undoubtedly be; but the 
disagreeable position was of her own creating; and it is 
difficult to see why it should be a more imperative duty for 
a son to risk his salvation in order to carry out the rather 
exorbitant wishes of an infirm father, than for a wife to share 
the home of her husband, because she discovers him to be more 
ignoble than she had imagined. The claims of duty would 
seem, to an ordinary mind, to be stronger in the latter case than 
in the former. But by the world’s rule, apparently, the creature 
must always pass before the Creator; its service must take 
precedence of the service of its Maker, and therefore the Church 
is wrong, because she reverses this order. 

In Savonarola and his times, the author found a congenial 
subject, and touched it certainly with no vulgar hand. The 
mistakes, the faults, the failures, and the sins of the children 
of the Church, these have been the chief capital of her adver- 
saries in all ages. The human ambitions, the personal interests, 
the selfish aims which twine round the holiest causes, the 
cockle which grows up alongside of and threatens to strangle 
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the wheat, this is the trial and test of the faith of the 
Church’s children, the reproach and triumph of her enemies, 
till the time of the final harvest. But we need not become the 
disciples of those who taunt us, nor bow our necks to their 
dismal yoke. We know all these things before they begin to 
teach us. We learnt them all long ago. We need to chant no 
dreary dirge over the past; ours is the song of hope in the 
present and the hymn of triumph in the future. 

It is open to us to spoil the Egyptians and to become 
learned, as Moses was, in all their wisdom while we pass 
through the desert of this world to the Land of Promise. But 
it is well to remember, while we enter the camp of the enemy 
and divide his spoils, that under the splendour of rich and 
beautiful garments brought out of a plague-stricken city, there 
may lurk a deadly infection. No plague or leprosy of ancient 
days was more foul in the temporal, than the spirit of infidelity 
or of heresy in the spiritual order. All things are ours that are 
beautiful in the order of nature or in the order of grace, but it is 
for us to prove all things, to hold fast that which is good, and to 
see that the ancient landmarks be not removed in our minds 
by the apostles of a new gospel, which is neither more aor less 
than one of the many false gospels of Antichrist. 


(II.) We believe that no nation is more indifferent than 
ourselves to criticisms, whether from Englishmen or foreigners, 
on the alleged military weakness or inefficiency of our armies, 
or the supposed insecurity of our insular position. It is a part 
of that universal licence in which, whether rightly or wrongly, 
we rejoice and of which we are proud, that we listen calmly to 
the foreigner who tells us that we have no army worth speaking 
of, especially as it has to defend an Empire which is spread over 
the whole globe, and that as for our fleet, the days of its supre- 
macy are gone, and that at least the combination of any two 
considerable maritime powers against us would make it a 
difficult matter for us to defend at the same time our own 
shores, our distant colonies, and our immense commerce. We 
are not even angry at these candid friends, and we take but 
little notice of their vaticinations. Then, every now and then 
we pass from our deep security into a phase of most undignified 
panic, and for a few weeks or months we are far more alarmed 
than becomes a great nation which has for many centuries 
never known an invader. 
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We do not know whether the distinguished critic who edits 
the Nineteenth Century is himself an alarmist, or whether he 
inserts the articles which he does insert in his Review, simply 
because he thinks that the public will be interested in them, as 
a change from the never-ending discussion on the Irish Land 
question. But it is certain that Mr. Knowles has put in the 
most prominent place in his two last issues, for April and May, 
articles of the character of which we speak. In his April 
number we find the first place occupied by a paper written by 
an Austrian staff officer, headed “The Military Impotence of 
Great Britain,’ the contents of which may be very pleasant 
reading to those kindly subjects of Queen Victoria who are so 
desirous of seeing her Empire reduced to a third class position 
in the family of the nations. In the May number of the same 
Review the post of honour is occupied by a paper written by 
one of our own admirals, Lord Dunsany, headed “The Silver 
Streak,” the object of which is to prove that, if we put much 
trust in the fact that we have the narrow seas which separate us 
from the continent, and especially from France, to secure us 
against invasion and conquest by a superior military power, we 
are living in a fool’s paradise, and are trusting for our safety to 
the very cause of our chief danger. For the contention of 
Admiral Lord Dunsany is not merely that the “silver streak” 
is no protection to our shores, but that it is more likely than 
not to help the invader in the transport of his armies. 

We are not going to analyze, or to attempt to refute, the 
statements of these two writers. The two great facts of our 
military position are, first that we, alone of all European 
nations, will not submit to the conscription as the means of 
securing ourselves in the possession of sufficiently numerous 
armies, and secondly, that the progress of the destructive 
sciences and the new conditions of naval warfare, together 
with the great attention which has been paid of late by certain 
continental nations to the development of their maritime 
armaments, tend to make it very uncertain indeed whether any 
fleet that we could collect within a short time after the outbreak 
of a sudden war could be depended upon even to secure our 
shores from invasion, much less to be of use in a distant part of 
the world. . It is not difficult to pick holes in the arguments of 
both these writers, especially, we think, in those of the British 
admiral. But it is idle for any one to think seriously of the 
matter and at the same time to question that our security is 
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hollow. This is probably the opinion of nine out of every ten 
of the men who have ever had to be responsible for the 
government of the country, and it is probable also that, in 
the same proportion, the same men would tell their friends in 
private that it is of no use talking about it, for the House of 
Commons is now the real Government of the nation, and the 
House of Commons will never consent to the measures which 
are really necessary for making us secure. So we must depend 
in great measure upon our diplomacy, on the jealousies of other 
nations, on avoiding collisions with the powers who can do us 
real harm—France, Germany, America, and, for the rest, make 
the most of our resources and nurse up our armies and navies as 
well as we can. And, almost above all things, it is necessary 
neither to show the white feather, nor brag and challenge 
quarrels out of which we may not come so happily as we go 
into them. 

Most Englishmen, especially of the nineteenth century, have 
been brought up in a firm faith in the utter invincibility and 
unparalleled power of their country. We inherit the traditions 
of the generation which saw Mr. Pitt “ weather the storm,” which 
witnessed or heard of the triumphs of Nelson and Wellington, 
and which cheered the allied sovereigns when they came to do 
honour to the Prince Regent as the practical leader of the 
coalition which prostrated Napoleon. In so far as this faith 
makes Englishmen patriotic and brave, full of public spirit, 
and ready to make sacrifices for the honour of the country, it 
is a blessing, so long as it does not lead us into injustice, arro- 
gance, and insolence in our dealings with other nations. But 
it is a simple calamity if it makes us rely for our own present 
security on elements of comparative strength which no longer 
exist. And, unfortunately, its influence for good or for evil, has 
to exercise itself at a time when the progress of democracy has 
made giant steps. It is not possible now for the responsible 
rulers of the country to provide for its safety without proclaim- 
ing its weakness to all the world, and having to see their 
accounts and plans overhauled, not only in Parliament, but in 
the Press all over the country. If they build ironclads, they 
are accused of “bloated armaments,” and if they are economical 
in their armaments, they are accused of having only, “phantom 
fleets.” Nor is it easy for them even to be prudent in their 
dealings with other Governments, or to follow a policy of justice 
and respect for the rights of others at the apparent expense of 
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what a member of the late Cabinet called “the gunpowder and 
glory business.” Herein, as we conceive, and not in the “silver 
streak,” or in our happy immunity from the conscription, lies 
the true danger of England. The strength of the nation, if it 
has time to gather itself up and put itself forth, may be as 
irresistible, even comparatively, as ever, but the progress of the 
modern arts of war will probably tend more and more against 
the nation which is the least prepared at the outset of a struggle, 
however strong that nation may be. We are in the position of 
people who have an immense line to defend, and who can well 
enough beat off a foe at any one part of it at any time. If we 
are given plenty of time, if our enemies are disposed to let us 
know when they are coming, we may even, in the long run, 
beat them off on all important points. Meanwhile, we provoke 
quarrels, we criticise freely and express our thoughts of our 
neighbours without any restraint, and we make it hard for our 
rulers to be ready for a sudden emergency. We force them 
constantly to show their hand to all the world, in order that we 
may never lose our own control over them. It is not difficult 
to see that such a system of government must in the end lead 
to disaster. A country like France, which can provide itself 
with almost everything it wants, can recover easily, even after 
so great a blow as the German War. Those who know the 
extremely artificial manner in which our own wants are in so 
large a measure supplied will certainly not say the same of 
England. 


(III.) A novel written by Mr. Anthony Trollope is pretty sure 
to find many readers amongst Catholics as well as Protestants, 
and the general tendency of his writings has hitherto been so 
pure and healthy that there is no reason for wishing it to be 
otherwise. We cannot, however, but take exception to the latest 
of his short two-volume stories, and caution the reader against 
the principles which it distinctly maintains. With his accus- 
tomed ingenuity in framing his plot, and with many a happy 
stroke of quiet humour, the author makes the whole interest 
of his narrative revolve round an event simple enough in itself, 
but so discussed and handled as very seriously to attack the 
rights and sanctity of the marriage tie. An Oxford Fellow and 
classical tutor, after taking Anglican Orders, goes off suddenly 
to America, and there forms the acquaintance of and befriends 
the young and interesting bride of a handsome, but heartless 
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and good-for-nothing stripling, who after cruelly ill-treating his 
wife, abandons her and disappears. News having been brought 
of her husband’s death, the Rev. Mr. Peacocke goes in search of 
a worthless brother of the man presumed to be dead, and is 
assured by him that the report was correct. As might be 
expected, the young Oxonian marries the lady to whom he had 
become more and more attached, and all goes well until the 
recreant husband reappears, only to remove his presence from 
this unhappy pair for ever. 

It is after this point that the injury is done to the moral 
of the story. On both sides misfortune is changed into guilt, 
and instead of accepting the punishment of a somewhat reckless 
act, and at once separating, so as to avoid sin and scandal alike, 
the man comes with his pretended wife to England, where he 
claims the right of resuming his former place in society as a 
private tutor. He is recommended to a certain Dr. Wortle, who 
desires the services of a young assistant both in the duties of his 
country parish and in the management of a flourishing seminary 
for boys; he obtains the post, and introduces his lady com- 
panion as his wife, fully consenting to her being installed as 
matron over the boarders confided to his care. However ladylike 
the supposed Mrs. Peacocke is represented to be, however 
anxious and retiring both are, he shunning most of his clerical 
duties, and she refusing to be on visiting terms with the respect- 
able families around, they are simply leading a life of sin, daily 
practising imposition upon those to whom they are becoming 
more and more indebted, and intruding themselves into a posi- 
tion of heavy responsibilities with constant risk to the interests 
which they are bound to protect. That Mr. Peacocke should 
hold possession of our sympathies by many estimable qualities, 
that his pretended wife’s unrepentant sorrows and regrets should 
awaken far more than pity in the breasts of all who come in 
contact with her, such points only render the influence of the 
tale the more seductive and injurious. But the height of 
Anthony Trollope’s offending lies in his own verdict upon the 
whole case, which he expresses through the words and actions of 
Dr. Wortle. The worthy Doctor acknowledges that the persons 
who have deceived him, and will probably bring discredit and 
failure on his school and his family, are living in the violation of 
the laws of God and of man, yet he will not permit them either 
to separate or to leave the neighbourhood, or even the school- 
house placed under their charge. And when the usher goes off 
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on another search, which ends in finding the truant husband to be 
actually dead at last, he insists on patronizing the as yet uncon- 
scious widow as a heroine of noble self-control under trying 
circumstances, who owed more fidelity and duty to Mr. Peacocke 
in the union of two minds and characters so worthy of one 
another than to her wedded husband, and who could not have 
been really justified in following any other course than she had 
done. There is much hesitation shown, and many qualifying 
sentences are introduced, but we are sorry to find a writer, so 
high in character and so widely read, clearly convicted of 
making common cause with men who are only too ready to 
depreciate the inalienable rights and obligations of the marriage 
state, and palliate the sin of obstinately persevering in the 
conscious violation of them. It sounds very charitable and 
generous to console or exculpate those who are suffering from 
the consequences of a false and sinful position, but law is law, 
and the moral even of a novel should be on the side of law, and 


not merely of human affection. 


REVIEWS. 


1. Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, with the Historical Memoranda of John Stowe, 
the Antiquary, and contemporary notes of occurrences written by him in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Edited by James Gairdner. Printed for the Camden 


Society, 1880. 

IN the midst of his labours in preparing the great Calendar 
of State Papers of the reign of Henry the Eighth, of which 
he has now become the editor by right of succession, Mr. 
Gairdner finds time and energy to amuse himself by straying 
occasionally into other fields of literature. In one of his visits 
to the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth Palace he discovers a 
volume, the contents of which attract his attention, and which 
improves upon further acquaintance. The contents are of a 
miscellaneous character ; among them, however, there are three 
Chronicles relating to English history, and a number of memo- 
randa written by an eye-witness of the events which he records. 
Upon a more minute examination, it becomes clear that these 
notes are to be ascribed to John Stowe, the historian, a Lon- 
doner, and at that time about thirty years old. Mr. Gairdner 
thinks that these documents are worth printing, and he accord- 
ingly prints them. We thank him for doing so, for our estimate 
of their value coincides with his own, 
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Passing by the earlier portions of the volume, we limit our 
remarks to those portions of Stowe’s memoranda which refer to 
the earlier years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. We find 
here many valuable illustrations of the spirit which had been 
evoked by the leaders of the Reformation; a spirit of fierce 
lawlessness and reckless cruelty which had taken root in the 
popular mind, and which showed itself in the incidents here 
recorded. Premising that the writer of these annals was a 
Protestant, that he lived among scenes which he here describes, 
and most of which he assuredly witnessed, let us now endeavour 
to picture to ourselves such incidents as the following. 

On the 10th of April, 1561, a heretic named William Jeffray 
was whipped atthe cart’s-tail! from the Marshalsea, in South- 
wark, to Bethlem, without Bishopsgate, because he believed that 
one John More was the Christ, the Saviour of the world. 
Jeffray also affirmed that he himself was St. Peter the Apostle. 
It would have occurred to any reasonable man that both the one 
and the other of these two poor creatures was crazy. But not 
so to the citizens of London of the day. Jeffray “was very 
sore whipped, and on his head were pinned papers, and also 
about the cart were hanged the like papers, whereon was written, 
William Jeffray, a most blasphemous heretic, denying Christ 
our Saviour in Heaven.” The point of the joke consisted in 
bringing about an interview between the two madmen, so Jeffray, 
tied to the cart’s-tail, stopped at the gate of Bethlem until his 
fellow-madman, More, came out to greet him. More, still pro- 
fessing that he was the Christ, was bound to the cart, “and 
whipped a bird-bolt-shot beyond Bethlehem, and so back again, 
and sent into Bethlehem again.” These two miserable beings 
had already been in confinement for a year and a half, conse- 
quently they must have been committed to prison very shortly 
after the accession of the gentle Elizabeth. 

Again, on the 8th of September, 1562 (the festival of the 
Nativity of our Blessed Lady), the London mob was gratified 
by a scene yet more exciting. Certain “promoters,” and the 
servants of Richard Cox, the Protestant Bishop of Ely, suc- 
ceeded in laying hands upon a priest named Havard (? Howard) 
in the act of saying Mass at the house of Lady Carey in Fetter 
Lane. This Lady Carey (who is said to have been “of the 
Queen’s blood”) had invited Lady Sackfield (? Sackville) and 


? Here, and upon several other occasions, we have translated into decent English 
the broader phraseology of the original writer. 
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some other Catholics, to avail themselves of the presence of a 
priest, and to hear Mass in her house. They accepted the 
invitation, and by so doing they fell within the ban of the laws 
recently passed in Parliament. The whole offending party was 
speedily made acquainted with the spirit which animated the 
England of the Reformation. “The priest was violently taken 
and led (as ten times worse than a traitor) through Holborn, 
Newgate Market, and Cheapside to the Counter at the stocks 
called the Poultry, with all his ornaments on him as he was 
revested to Mass, with his Mass-book and his Portous borne 
before him, and the chalice, with the pax and all other things, 
as much as might make rude people to wonder on him. And 
the number of people was exceedingly great that followed him, 
mocking, deriding, cursing, and wishing evil to him, as some to 
have him set on the pillory, some to have him hanged, some to 
have him hanged and quartered, some to have him burnt, some 
to have him torn in pieces, and all his favourers, with as much 
violence as the devil could invent, and much more than I can 
write. But well was he or she that could get a pluck at him, or 
give him a thump with their fist, or to spit in his face, or to 
scorn him with the song, Ora pro nobis, Sancta Maria, because it 
was the day of our Lady’s Nativity, but not kept holy. Also 
they sang, Dominus vobiscum, and such like. 

“My Lady Carey, with my Lady Sackfield, and Mrs. Pier- 
point, and Sherwood and his wife, were taken for being at the 
same Mass, and brought before the Bishop of Ely,? then lying 
in Holborn, and their houses were searched, and their books 
were all brought to the Bishop of Ely, who after examination of 
them and their books, sent them to prison. My Lady Carey, 
and my Lady Sackfield, and Mrs. Pierpoint, were sent to the 
Fleet, the other three to the Counter, and within three days 
after the priest was sent to the Marshalsea in Southwark.” 

But the prisoners had not yet seen the end of their perse- 
cution. The offended justice of the Queen’s Majesty must 
be vindicated. Stowe proceeds thus with his story. “On the 
2nd of October, my Lady Carey, Mrs. Pierpoint, the priest, and 
Sherwood and his wife, were all five persons brought from the 
prisons above named to the Sessions House at Newgate, and 
were there arraigned among thieves and murderers, and by 


* This Bishop of Ely was Richard Coxe, who is mentioned with applause by 
Burnet for having instilled into the mind of Edward the Sixth the true doctrines 
of the Reformation. 
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twelve men condemned as guilty; the priest for preparing him- 
self to say Mass, the Lady Carey and Harry Sherwood and his 
wife for being willing to hear and see Mass. For this is to be 
noted, the priest did not say Mass, but was ready revested 
to Mass, and entered therein, when he and they were taken. 
The priest had judgment given to lie prisoner in Newgate 
twelve months; my Lady Carey and Mrs. Pierpoint to lie 
prisoners in the Fleet three months, and in the three months to 
pay to the Queen’s use either of them one hundred marks, or 
else their bodies to remain prisoners to the Queen’s pleasure. 
And Henry Sherwood and his wife, being a merchant tailor, 
were adjudged to six months’ imprisonment, and to pay either 
of them one hundred marks, or else their bodies at the Queen’s 
pleasure.” 

Priest-hunting, then, in addition to the pleasure of the thing, 
was no bad speculation. Three hundred pounds at one fell 
swoop was easily won money, to say nothing of the gratification 
which the procession from Fetter Lane to the Poultry must 
have afforded to the mob. We are grateful to learn that the 
Mass was interrupted at the beginning; had it been otherwise, 
it is not difficult to picture to ourselves the sacrilege. and the 
blasphemy which would have followed upon such a golden 
opportunity. 

The next spectacle which Stowe describes was enacted on a 
scaffold at the Standard in Chepe. “The neck, the hands, and 
the feet (of the patient) were made fast to a stake above the 
said scaffold with collars of iron by the Beadles of the Beggars. 
Sometimes one, sometimes two, sometimes three at once 
whipped him; and they strove who might whip him most 
extremely. It was for that he had beaten a boy with a leather 
girdle having a buckle of iron, which buckle smote into the flesh 
very sore.” 

Within three days of this exhibition we find the notice of a 
transaction which might seem puzzling were it not that it may have 
been intended to illustrate in grim ridicule the interpretation 
given by the Protestant clergy to the obsolete “Benefit of 
Clergy.” Eliseus Hall, of Manchester, was whipped at Bethle- 
hem by two ministers or preachers, one of whom was John 
Philpot, parson of St. Michael’s in Cornhill (of whom Mr. 
Gairdner remarks that he was deprived of his benefice in 1567), 
and the other was a certain parson Young, of St. Bartholomew’s 
the Little (whom the Editor fails to identify, but who probably 
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was Coverdale’s successor in the benefice of St. Magnus, London 
Bridge),* the Common Crier of London standing by, in order, 
apparently, to see fair play among them. The next entry upon 
the same page records the death of this same Hall,* who was 
buried in Shoreditch churchyard. 

The populace of London had not long to wait before they 
were gratified with another opportunity of showing their hatred 
of Popery. In the September of this same year, 1563, “the 
old Bishops [that is, the Catholic Bishops who had been deposed 
and imprisoned, because they kept to the ancient faith of 
England] were removed out of the Tower to the new Bishops’ 
houses, there to remain prisoners under their custody. But 
their deliverance (or rather change of prison) did so much 
offend the people that the preachers at Paul’s Cross and other 
places, both of the city and country preached (as it was thought 
of many wise men) very sediciously, as Baldwin at Paul’s Cross, 
wishing a gallows set up in Smithfield, and the old Bishops 
and other Papists to be hanged thereon.” The Chronicler 
remarks that Baldwin died of the plague the week after he had 
expressed his feelings thus charitably. 

The plague at this time was rife in London, and Elizabeth 
fled before it and took refuge in Windsor Castle. Like her 
father, Henry,® she had a nervous dread of every infectious 
disease, and her heart’s desire was that she might obtain entire 
isolation from the outside world. She, therefore, “set up in 
the market-place of Windsor a new pair of gallows, to hang 
up all such as should come there from London, so that no 
person, or any kind of wares might come, or be brought, from 
London to or through, neither by Windsor, not so much as 
through the river by Windsor, to carry wood or other stuff to 
or from London, upon pain of hanging without any judgment ; 
and such people as removed any wares out of London into 
Windsor were turned out of their houses, and their houses shut 


3 See Newcourt, i. 398. 

* Post hoc, ideo propter hoc? 

5 Were not the matter too serious for a joke we should be amused in noticing the 
conduct of Henry when the plague visited London in 1528. He separated himself 
from Anne Boleyn, frequently changed his residence, locked himself up from all 
communication with his servants and strangers, and instead of attending to the 
furthering of his ‘‘secret matter” of the divorce, he joined the Queen his wife in her 
devotional exercises, confessing himself every day, and receiving the Communion 
every Sunday and festival. So far well, but when the contagion ceased his good 
resolutions ceased also. The dog returned to his vomit; he recalled Anne to the 
Court, and she regained her ascendency over him (See Lingard, iv. 512, ed. 1849). 
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up.” Upon such terms as these the presence of her most 
gracious Majesty cannot have been very acceptable to her loving 
subjects, either at Windsor or elsewhere. 

On January 26, 1564, being Wednesday, a solemn sermon 
was preached at Paul’s Cross by Thomas Cole, Archdeacon of 
Essex, in the course of which the reverend orator explained to 
his audience the cause of the plague which had lately prevailed 
in the city. It was occasioned, added he, by the false and 
superstitious religion of Rome. “He gave us warning (says 
Stowe, who evidently had been present on this occasion) to 
beware thereof, calling it a false religion, worse than either 
the Turks’ or the devils’ religion.” He concluded with the 
following address, which shows that he knew wonderfully well 
what were the arguments most likely to touch his admiring 
audience. “Now shall you artificers rejoice, for ye shall now 
sell your wares abundantly, and now shall ye be set awork even 
thoroughly, whereas of long time ye have had no work, but 
have lived in great penury. Now, O ye artificers, shall ye 
take money abundantly. O ye prentices, rejoice, for now shall 
ye have your bellies full of meat, which of long time have been 
starved through your masters’ scarcity.” 

It was dangerous, as we have already seen, to come too near 
the Queen’s presence when her personal safety was supposed 
thereby to be endangered ; it was no less dangerous to meddle 
with the private and personal property of her sacred Majesty. 
On September 26, 1564, “four persons were arraigned at 
Guildhall for stealing and removing of the Queen’s lypott,® 
comb, and looking-glass, with a bodkin of gold to braid her 
hair, and such small ware, out of her chamber in her progress.” 
On the 29th two of them were “hanged before the Courtgate 
upon the gallows that stood on Hay Hill, which was for that 
time removed for that purpose to St. James’s, before the wall, 
being at that time the Queen’s Court.” 

The Ash Wednesday of 1564 enabled the Supreme Head 
of the English Church to exercise her authority in a manner 
which if not dignified or edifying was at least harmless to the 
object of her censure, a compliment which cannot always be 
paid to her Majesty’s assertion of her prerogative. ‘Master 
Nowell, Dean of Paul’s, preached at Westminster before the 
Queen’s Majesty, where he so handled his matter that the 
Queen’s Majesty spoke to him at a window, and bade him go 


to his text.” 
6 Chamberpot. 
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In its day London has witnessed many an unseemly dis- 
turbance originating in the “Ornaments Rubric.” In the time 
of Elizabeth it turned upon a question which shows the true 
origin of the English ceremonial, which proclaims its pedigree 
to have sprung from Calvin and his brethren of Geneva. A 
large and influential party in the Establishment, true to Cal- 
vinistic precedent, refused to accept “the decent surplice or 
comely tippit” of the more episcopally minded clergy, and 
ministered, some in black gowns, some in black cloaks, some 
in black coats. Stowe gives us one or two anecdotes of these 
quarrels, which remind us of events which took place not so very 
long ago among ourselves. Much trouble followed upon the 
attempt to enforce uniformity in the matter of the objectionable 
surplice and the square cap. In the city of London the feeling 
ran high in favour of the devout simplicity of Geneva, “for in 
most parishes (adds Stowe, a city man,) the sexton of the church 
did all such service as was done, and that in his coat or gown, 
as he commonly went about other business.” On occasion of 
a funeral at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, the corpse was preceded by 
six clerks wearing surplices whose entrance into the church was 
barred by the vicar, “who stood in the church door and with- 
stood them to enter, saying the church was his, and the Queen 
had given it him during his life and made him vicar thereof, 
wherefore he would rule the place and would not suffer any such 
superstitious rags of Rome there to enter.” 

On the Palm Sunday of the same year the parishioners of 
another city church, St. Mary Magdalene, Milk Street, petitioned 
their Bishop to supply them with a minister from whom they 
might receive their communion upon that day. The minister 
came, and while the good man was busy, surpliced, in reading 
the Epistle and Gospel, “one of the same parish caused his 
servant to convey the communion cup and the bread from the 
table, whereby many persons that were determined that day to 
have received were disappointed, the which fact was after made 
but a laughing game.” 

On Easter Sunday matters had gone from bad to worse, 
“so that in some parish churches, the people in great number 
being ready to receive, such quarrelling and contention was 
between the ministers and parishioners that, to quiet the matter, 
the church doors were fain to be closed and the parishioners to 
depart without receiving for that day.” Stowe goes on, noting 
from Sunday to Sunday the disgraceful scenes which were 
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enacted in the heart of the capital of England, and in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Queen herself. One more extract, 
and we have done. It refers to a disturbance which occurred 
in the Church of St. Margaret Pattens, in Rood Lane, where 
the congregation, “being offended because the minister wore a 
surplice, a certain number of wives threw stones at him, and 
pulled him forth of the pulpit, rending his surplice and scratting 
his face.” 

In the midst of such scandals as these where was the Bishop 
of the diocese? In truth the people had ceased to care for the 
Bishop, or to believe in the episcopal office ; for, according to 
their newly invented notions, the only lawful form of government 
was by presbyters, and in this theory they were supported by a 
considerable number among the clergy, the nobility, and the 
House of Commons. The Bishop of London was of this 
persuasion, but the revenues of the see were attractive, and 
Grindal was silent at this time, though he made his opinions 
known at a later period. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Parker, was timid and pliant; he allowed himself to become 
the tool of Cecil, whose tastes, in deference to those of his 
royal mistress, led him to prefer the surplice to the Geneva 
gown, and consequently he advocated the use of “the rag of 
Popery.” At the same time Parker wished to be on pleasant 
terms with the unruly mob of Lambeth and its no less unruly 
clergy. Of these difficulties of his we have many illustrations in 
his correspondence, which, running parallel with Stowe’s memo- 
randa, throws much light upon the volume now before us. Of 
this we will cite a few examples, which bear upon the eccle- 
siastical skirmishes which have already been noticed. 

When Parker was about to engage in any act which implied 
spiritual jurisdiction, he sought for direction from Cecil, to 
whom he reported the result of any measures which he might 
have ventured to take, in order thereby to ascertain whether he 
could depend upon the sanction of the plenipotentiary. He did 
wisely. Cecil was not only chief Secretary of State, but he was 
also the Queen’s Vicar-General, and Elizabeth was over all 
persons, and in all places within these her dominions supreme. 
Lambeth Palace was no Peculiar, and could plead no exemp- 
tion. In due course, therefore, Parker reported to Cecil the 
outline of the course which he and the Bishop of London had 
agreed to adopt in order to procure uniformity in vestments. 
They were simple and reasonable enough, but these two 
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submissive servants of the State did not venture to consider 
their decision final until they knew whether they might have 
Mr. Secretary’s “allowance or disallowance,” and in their abject 
humility “they trusted that the Queen’s Majesty would send 
some honourable person to join with them, to authorize the 
rather her commandment and pleasure,” as Cecil had already 
signified.’ The result of their interview with the recalcitrant 
ministers was reported to head-quarters on the day of the 
meeting. Of the London brethren sixty-one promised con- 
formity ; nine or ten were absent (Miles Coverdale, formerly 
Bishop of Exeter, being of the number) ; thirty-seven refused, 
among whom were the best of the ministers, even some of 
those who were preachers, “and six or seven convenient sober 
men, pretending a conscience, divers of them but zealous, and of 
little learning and judgment.’® “The Book of Advertisements,” 
and the letter which the timid Archbishop proposed to send to 
his brother of London, were both submitted to Cecil for his 
correction before being adopted.°® 

Parker evidently was afraid of the turn which things would 
take if the question were pressed to its issue. “We provide as 
we can (said he, as he unbosomed himself to his confidant) we 
provide as we can for some parishes destitute, but cannot supply 
the most part vacant. Some be peevish, some froward, some 
fearful, and some would fain slip in with honesty, to whom we 
show such affability as we may.”’ The protesting clergy were 
numerous and resolute, and the Archbishop thought that very 
many churches would be destitute for service at Easter, and that 
many of the objectors would forsake their livings, and support 
themselves by printing, teaching children, and otherwise as they 
could. “These precise men (said he) do profess openly that 
they will neither communicate nor come in the church where 
either the surplice or the cap is, and so I know it is practised.” ™ 

Such then was England at the Easter Day of 1566, such the 
people, such the clergy, such the bishops, and such the Primate. 
Elizabeth had now been seven years on the throne, and still the 
feeling of the nation was decidedly in favour of the platform of 
Geneva. And the nation would have had its own way but for 


7 Parker and Grindal to Cecil, 20 March, 1566, in Parker’s Correspondence, p. 267. 
% Ibid. p. 270, 

9 bid. p. 271. 

10 Jbid, p. 275. 

1! bid. pp. 268, 279. 
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one consideration. The Queen did not love Geneva. Geneva 
was anti-monarchical and avowedly republican. No less than 
her successor, Elizabeth knew the truth of the maxim, “No 
bishop, no king.” But she had one strong argument: the 
revenues of the Church were in the hands of the State, and 
the Church which in former days had been Catholic, in the 
hands of Elizabeth became a State Establishment. 


2. Life and Letters of St. Teresa. Vol.i. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 
(Quarterly Series.) London: Burns and Oates, 1881. 


Our readers are aware that we are precluded from reviewing 
this new biography of St. Teresa. We give, instead of a review, 
the Preface of the Author. 

“The design of the biography of St. Teresa which is now 
submitted to the reader, is the same as that of the Life and 
Letters of St. Francis Xavier, which has now been for several 
years before the public. There are certain of the saints of God 
of whom that is pre-eminently true, which is true in a certain 
measure of all those whose lives and characters are such as 
to present interesting subjects to the student—that is, that they 
are but imperfectly understood unless their own letters, as well 
as their more formal works, are largely used by their bio- 
graphers. The great typical instance of such a saint is St. Paul 
himself. Nothing but a deep and familiar acquaintance with his 
Epistles can qualify any writer to give a full and fair account of 
his mind and character. It. is the same with a number of other 
saints, of whose letters we happily possess large numbers. But 
the kind of biography which may thus be produced is as yet 
wanting in the case of most of these saints, and its composition 
involves great labour and requires singular judgment. For it is 
nearly impossible, in the case of many of them, to do as I was 
able to do in the case of St. Francis Xavier, and insert in the 
text all the letters which exist. The lives of St. Catharine of 
Siena, of St. Francis of Sales, of St. Ignatius of Loyola, and of 
St. Teresa, may be mentioned as among those which have yet to 
be written on this plan, and in the case of almost all of these 
the number of their letters that remain to us is so large, that the 
biographer would be almost forced to exercise his judgment 
in making a selection. I am afraid to say how many of these 
biographies it has been my own ambition to accomplish, in the 
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midst of other labours which leave but little time for quiet 
composition. 

“In the case of St. Teresa we are met by a difficulty which 
had not to be dealt with in the case of St. Francis Xavier. Her 
letters are not only very numerous, but they are most unequally 
distributed among the several years of her life. While she was 
a nun in the Convent of the Incarnation at Avila, where she 
spent by far the greater part of her religious life, either she had 
no occasion for letter-writing, or her letters have not survived. 
During the first happy years after the foundation of her own 
Convent of St. Joseph at Avila, she was rewriting her Life and 
Path of Perfection, but she had no need of correspondence in 
the ordinary sense of the term. Even during the first years 
of her life as a Foundress of Convents she did not write much, 
at least what she did write has not come down to us. Thus 
the present volume brings us down to within little more than ten 
years of her death, and we have as yet hardly made any im- 
pression on the great mass of her letters, which fill three ample 
volumes in the French translation of Pére Bouix. As her 
external activity increased, and especially as trials and troubles 
were multiplied to her, on account of the persecution to which 
her Reform of the Order of Mount Carmel was exposed, she 
was forced to write more and more letters. and her letters become 
more and more essential for an adequate understanding of her 
life. But the arrangement of her letters by a biographer becomes 
more difficult, inasmuch as they come to bear so very large and 
unequal a proportion to the narrative itself. 

“The present volume brings that narrative on to the time 
when St. Teresa was first interrupted in her series of founda- 
tions, by the command of her Superiors, who assigned to her, 
against her own will as well as against the will of the nuns 
of her first Convent of the Incarnation, the arduous post of 
Prioress in that large but rather disordered community. She 
was then fifty-seven, and might have hoped, after her three years 
were over, to be allowed to spend the remainder of her days in 
peace and retirement according to her vocation. But the storms 
which were to disturb so great a part of the rest of her life were 
already in the air, though it happens that this stay of hers in 
her old convent marks a period at which a break in the narra- 
tive may very well be made. On account of the comparative 
scarcity of letters in this volume, the reader will find less of 
what is new in this part of the work than in that which is to 
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follow. My object will have been gained if I should have 
succeeded in enlarging to any extent the knowledge of St. 
Teresa among English readers. Like other portions of the 
Catholic Church, we have long been fed upon the ‘heavenly 
doctrine’ of which it has been the will of God to make her 
writings the channel. But we have also a special debt to her, on 
account of the large number of English Catholic ladies who, in 
the days of persecution, found a home in the communities of 
her Order abroad, established by their own country-women, so 
many of whom have now in turn taken refuge on our own soil, 
to bring down, as we may fondly hope, the blessing of Heaven 
on our beloved country.” 


3. Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. By Isabella L. Bird. London: John Murray. 


Although Miss Bird, a lady of enterprize and close obser- 
vation, modestly declines for her two volumes the title of a 
“ Book on Japan,” yet the information which she is able to give 
her readers enters with great point and detail into the present 
condition of society in Japan. Far more than in China, tradi- 
tional customs and self-isolating patriotism have passed- away, 
especially from its coasts and larger towns, though modern 
civilization has scarcely made itself felt in the interior districts 
and in the smaller island of Yezo. It was into these unbeaten 
tracks that the traveller was most anxious to penetrate, and it is 
the description of these which forms the most original and valu- 
able portion of the narrative. After staying therefore for a 
short time in Té-kiyé, the eastern capital according to the 
restoration period, or new régime, in order to note the advance 
made within the Jast twelve years in railways, commerce, educa- 
tion, costume, and the manners and customs of the higher 
classes, Miss Bird commenced her inland route in a huruma, 
or light cabriolet drawn by men, trusting herself to the guidance 
of Ita, a young Japanese of eighteen, and to the respect of the 
inhabitants for the first European lady who had ever appeared 
amongst them. It soon became evident that she herself person- 
ally was in no jeopardy, although she had much to suffer from 
the relentless curiosity and dirty habits of the peasantry of the 
main island of the group, and the roughness and tediousness of 
her mode of conveyance, together with ceaseless persecution 
from a vast and hungry insect population. 

As soon as she had crossed the strait into the island of Yezo, 
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our traveller found herself handed over to the truly tender 
mercies of those who were savages only in name, the remnant of 
the aboriginal, or Aino race. Approaching civilization had 
rendered them more cognizant of the existence of arts and 
sciences, at a distance from them, but fortunately without 
destroying the purity, simplicity, and gentleness of their natural 
character. Of medium height, and therefore not so diminutive 
as the Japanese, they appeared to the eyes at first sight fero- 
cious, with their muscular, thick-set bodies, their primitive 
costume, and their masses of shaggy hair covering their faces, 
and their breasts and limbs. But their countenances were hand- 
some, their eyes mild, their smile full of sweetness, and their 
hearts of civility and hospitality. In short, in the glowing 
language .of their visitor, they were a delightful contrast and 
reproof not only to their more civilized lords and masters, but to 
European social tyrants nearer home. We only wish we could 
spare room to repeat some of the very pleasant traits of native 
delicacy and refinement which the writer records. In the 
second volume she discusses the question of religion as it exists 
among the Japanese, and speaks of it as generally acknow- 
ledged that a belief in Buddhism is dying out, and the people 
becoming more and more irreligious. But it seems that Bud- 
dhism has for long had its Protestant side, and peculiarly inter- 
esting is the account here given of a conversation held with its 
most recent reformer, M. Akamatz, a most implicit believer in 
the transmigration of souls. His sect rejects images, celibate 
vows, and all fasting and abstinence, and pronounces the 
maxims and doctrines of the other sects to be only corruptions 
of the truth. He himself allowed that Christianity might make 
great progress in some of the country parts, but not in the 
large towns, and showed how the English philosophy of Mill, 
Spencer, and others, aided and abetted by the scientific writings 
of Huxley, Darwin, &c., were stimulating inquiries which 
Christianity could not answer. Nay, there are English, Scotch, 
and German teachers who openly profess and defend mate- 
rialism. Of England itself he remarked: “This philosophy is 
threatening your beliefs at home, your priests are adapting their 
teaching, perhaps their creeds to it. God and immortality are 
quickly disappearing in England, so men grow more wicked, and 
despise your doctrines of purity, which are not consistent... . 
Christ’s precepts are powerless.) Do men keep them in 
England?” The American Protestant missionaries are hopeful 
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as to the spread of Christianity in Japan, but their brethren, 
whether foreign or native, are by no means sanguine. The 
number of their converts is given as about sixteen hundred 
baptized persons, after the labours of fifteen years. A marked 
difficulty in their way is a very ill-judged contempt for the 
national tastes and feeling, and the better side of the national 
creed, this amounts to positive rudeness, and tends of itself to 
alienate the people from them. Miss Bird is singularly reticent 
on the point of the influence of Catholic missioners, perhaps it 
was a painful subject, as she dismisses it with the bare mention 
that they claim twenty thousand converts, and indirectly insinu- 
ates their over-readiness to confer Baptism, while she under- 
stands that many Protestant converts fairly instructed had not 


yet been baptized at all. 


4. Bourdaloue, sa vie et ses awuvres. Par le P. M. Lauras, de la Compagnie de 
Jesus. 2vols. Societé Generale de Librairie Catholique. Paris: V. Palmé; 
Bruxelles: Albanel, &c. 1881. 

The life of a great pulpit orator is not always in itself the 
most interesting of biographies. For the orator may sometimes 
be merely or principally such, he may have lived in times 
when the office of the Christian preacher has not been appre- 
ciated, or he may not have had the field which is required for 
the full development of his influence. The mere record of 
successes in the pulpit is often tedious. But there are certain 
great apostles of the Christian pulpit, whose idea of their 
vocation has been true, whose opportunities have been great, 
whose achievements have been remarkable, and who live on 
in their published works to a degree sufficient to enable us 
to examine their methods and to give to ourselves some account 
at least of their success. In the case of such preachers, their 
works become the most instructive memorials, not only of the 
power which they have exercised over their contemporaries, 
but also of the characteristics of those contemporaries them- 
selves. Thus the study of St. Chrysostom opens to usa kind 
of knowledge of the Constantinople of his time which can 
perhaps be had nowhere else, and the examination of the 
sermons of St. Bernardine lets us into many secrets as to the 
Italians to whom he preached. Some few years ago M. Anatole 
Feugére published a most interesting volume on Bourdaloue 
and his contemporaries, of which we took notice at the time, 
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though accidents of health prevented us from completing the 
series of articles which were then commenced. No one can 
doubt that Bourdaloue fully deserves and repays the study 
devoted to him. 

The work of Pére Lauras, of which we are now speaking, 
is less picturesque and appeals less to the general reader than 
that of M. Feugére. But we think it is very fortunate that Pére 
Lauras has come to the conclusion that there was room for 
a new work on the subject. In some respects he is more 
accurate than M. Feugére, and he writes about Bourdaloue with 
a more complete acquaintance with the system under which 
he lived and worked than can be expected in an outsider. 
Pére Lauras’s work will be especially precious to those who 
may wish to study Bourdaloue for the purpose of learning how 
a preacher should train himself, and the manner in which he 
should deal with the questions of the day in their relation to 
morality. Bourdaloue was a perfect theologian, and he could, 
when the occasion served, rise high in the unfolding of the great 
doctrines and mysteries of the faith. But he was above all 
things a moral preacher. He never lost sight of the conver- 
sion and improvement of his audience as the great end of his 
preaching. He constantly turns away from opportunities, which 
others might have seized, of a display of eloquence on the very 
loftiest subjects with which human language and thought can 
have to deal, for the sake of attending to the moral improvement 
of his audience. In this respect he is unsurpassed, and this 
constitutes his superiority as a preacher even over orators like 
Bossuet, who almost ceased to preach when Bourdaloue began. 

The plan of the work before us, which is more of a study 
on Bourdaloue than a continuous narrative, leaves the writer 
a comparatively short space to devote to the life itself. This 
forms the subject of the first part only, occupying considerably 
less than a hundred pages of the first volume. The second 
part is the great bulk of the book. It gives us five very 
interesting chapters on the oratory of Bourdaloue, the character 
of his eloquence, his method and style. The next book 
treats of his relations with and influence on Louis the Four- 
teenth and his courtiers. Then follows a book on the apostolic 
work of Bourdaloue, with the society of Paris, the clergy, the 
religious communities, the souls whom he directed, and the 
religious and charitable works which he advocated. The last 
book is devoted to the consideration of the polemics of Bour- 
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daloue with Protestants, Jansenists, and Gallicans; and the 
work concludes with a series of very interesting appendices. 
No one, especially no priest and no preacher, no one called to 
work for souls by the great means of the word of God, can 
fail to derive great benefit from the study of these volumes. 
Nor can they be without their interest and benefit for the 
general reader likewise. 


5. Dryden, By G. Saintsbury. ‘‘ English Men of Letters” Series. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 

In his compressed Life of John Dryden, Mr. Saintsbury has 
done his work skilfully, staunchly, and conscientiously. Asa 
poet and master of satire, Dryden stood far too high to escape 
a good deal of literary criticism in this age of biography writing, 
whether at great length or in brief. In each branch of verse his 
reputation has been assailed by no means unsparingly. And 
which of these has he left untried? Writer of short pieces, of 
satirical and didactic poems, and of lyrics; dramatist in both 
the tragic and comic vein, translator of Latin and of English 
classical poets, author of fables, one amongst our finest prose 
writers, he has been all these in turn ; and no one more deserves 
to be ranked in the privileged class of English men of letters. 
Of his high literary claims Dryden has had many and able 
defenders ; in no line did he really fail, and scarcely a single 
drama or poem could be found that does not abound in passages 
of great force and beauty. He did especial service to the cause 
of English literature as a prose writer, and it would be well if 
some authors of our own day studied more the elegance, flexi- 
bility, and clearness of his flowing yet homely style. As a 
man his personal character has been often and virulently 
attacked. Mr. Saintsbury has very pointedly and triumphantly 
vindicated his good name in this respect, and shown that all 
such accusations are based on the flimsiest calumnies and most 
extravagant conclusions. It is known that, as with the other 
dramatists of his period, Dryden’s plays and some of his lyrics 
were marked with an undisguised coarseness of language and 
conception which public taste would not now tolerate, but the 
strict morality of the very same man in private life refutes any 
inference that might be drawn from this fact to his disadvantage. 

The writer of this Life has been equally generous in main- 
taining the perfect sincerity of Dryden’s conversion to the 
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faith, and it is his treatment of this event which attaches 
especial interest to his short biography in the eyes of Catholics. 
The poet was asserted to have changed his religion in order to 
please James the Second, and obtain a pension to eke out his 
straitened means. His sincerity was also attacked from the 
points of his previous carelessness for religion, or assumed 
immorality of living, or from the Religio Laici, written as a 
very partial and hesitating defence of the Anglican Church. 
On this matter all the biographer’s remarks are most pertinent 
and ingenuous. He shows cleverly that a noted recent example, 
amongst several others, turns the argument in the very opposite 
direction, and that past sinfulness of life, where it has confessedly 
existed, has often led to, instead of preventing, conversion. 
Salary was a very unreliable compensation in Dryden’s own ex- 
perience for exposing himself to very certain risks, while there 
is no certainty as to the connection in time or motive between 
Dryden's act and the bestowal of his pension. Mr. Saintsbury 
strengthens very notably his defence of the poet's sincerity in 
becoming a Catholic, when he appeals to his steadfastness and 
self-sacrifice in remaining one. He might, doubtless, have 
retained the influence and emoluments of the office of Poet- 
Laureate at the beginning of William the Third’s reign, but 
these he abandoned. A recantation of his religion might have 
recommended him strongly to the favour of William and Mary, 
and might have removed the obstacles to success in life which 
pressed heavily on his three sons in consequence of their being 
Catholics; he might have regained the patronage of many 
influential men which he had lost. But on the contrary, in the 
words of Mr. Saintsbury, “so far from making any overtures of 
submission, Dryden was stiff in his Jacobitism and in his faith 

. and his whole post-Revolution works may be searched in 
vain for a single stroke intended to curry favour with the powers 


that were.” 





6. Zhe Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church. By F. E. Warren, B.D., Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


Mr. Warren has evidently been performing a labour of love 
in compiling the interesting and thoughtful volume which has 
lately been issued from the Clarendon Press, respecting the 
Church which existed in Great Britain and Ireland before the 
days of St. Augustine. Many usages were then in force which 
have not only an antiquarian interest, but afford valuable 
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illustrations of the gradual development of doctrine, of the 
modification of many ancient rites and customs, and of the 
abolition of others. We can easily excuse an Anglican clergy- 
man who finds in the Celtic Missals traces of a nationalism in 
which he rejoices, and in the writings of the Celtic Saints a 
practical independence of Rome, which he imagines to have 
been based on principle and not on the necessities of a time 
when travelling was slow and communication with Rome diffi- 
cult. It cannot be denied that the Celtic Bishops resented 
St. Augustine’s interference with their customs and authority. 
They showed themselves (we will hope unconsciously) Celts first 
and Catholics afterwards. They were reluctant to adopt the 
Roman customs respecting Easter, and clung to national usages. 

The Celtic Church had many rites of its own, such as 
Baptism by a single immersion. The tonsure consisted in 
the shaving of all the hair between the forehead and a line 
drawn from ear to ear. The Bishops wore crowns instead 
of mitres. There were many variations in the Ordinary of 
the Mass, and they had a multiplicity of Collects Com- 
munion under both kinds seems to have been customary 
in some places, though we must warn the readers of Mr. 
Warren’s book, that most of his quotations to establish its 
prevalence are based on an imperfect acquaintance with theo- 
logical language and with the doctrine of concomitance, and do 
not at all prove his point. But as the law which limited 
Communion to one kind only in the case of the laity became 
general in Western Christendom only in 1415, it is not surprising 
to find in the seventh and eighth centuries that it was not yet 
established in a Church which was always tenacious of existing 
usages. This insular spirit was certainly strong among the 
Britons and Celts, and they show once and again that want 
of loyalty to the Holy See—that fatal love of independence 
which culminated in the apostacy of the sixteenth century. Of 
course Mr. Warren makes the most of these outbreaks of im- 
patience on the part of British Bishops, and we regret to see 
that the necessities of his Anglican position compel him to 
speak with considerable disrespect of those saints who ‘were 
faithful in their adherence to the See of Peter, and who fought 
against the cry for liberty, in which their true Catholic instinct 
recognized the essential note of heresy. Thus he says “that the 
dying words of St. Cuthbert exhibit mwch bitterness ;” that 
St. Prosper’s “chief object in his Chronicles was to magnify the 
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importance of the Papacy,” and he quotes a passage from Monta- 
lembert, in which the Venerable Bede is described as “ blinded 
by his passions and prejudices.” This determination to find 
a foregone conclusion in all that relates to the Celtic Church 
impairs considerably the value of Mr. Warren’s researches : when 
he meets with evidence which tells against the Anglican hypo- 
thesis, he either slurs it over, or takes refuge in that cloud of 
vagueness and mistiness which Anglican writers are so fond of, 
especially when they have to face awkward facts. But he has 
done a good work in spreading among Anglicans a knowledge 
of the Catholic usages of antiquity, and we wish all success to 
his interesting and learned little volume. 


7. The Village Commune. By Ouida. London: Chatto and Windus. 


We must own that it is a pleasant surprise to us not only to 
be able, but to be anxious to praise, and that most cordiallys 
this latest story of a highly-gifted authoress. The Village 
Commune is a novel written for a purpose, but that purpose is 
not the extenuation of a favourite theory, but the illustration of 
facts coming under the personal observation of the writer. The 
motive of the story is to be sought in the Appendix to the 
second volume, to which we would especially draw attention. 
We can easily understand, indeed we might anticipate, how 
utterly ignorant almost all Englishmen, and especially the mem- 
bers of the press, are as to the actual condition of the peasant 
class in Italy. The object of Ouida is to show by her story 
how far more enslaved, impoverished, and ground down both 
mentally and morally the poor are by their freethinking rulers 
under the present Government, than ever they were under the 
more truly liberal sway of the Popes; and in doing this she 
never loses an opportunity of delicate and reverent allusion to 
some point of Catholic belief or practice. There is a peculiarly 
healthy tone about this work, though no doubt it scarcely 
attains the seductive and impassioned brilliance of many 
passages in previous novels by the same authoress. The 
benevolent and much-needed task which she here set herself has 
purified and chastened her style. It is of great moment also 
that the eyes of the well-intentioned should be opened to see 
the real value of the much-vaunted resuscitation of the Italians 
to freedom, prosperity, and contentment ; and for this reason we 
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hope that Zhe Village Commune may find many readers. We 
would gladly meet so able a writer once more on common 
ground, engaged, as now, in exposing wrong, and defending the 
right. 


NOTICES. 


1. Life and Public Services of James A. Garfield. By Captain F. H. 
Mason. London: Tribner and Co.—The career of the President of 
the United States has been a most singular and varied one, marked out 
not by the circumstances of good fortune, but by a long fight against 
difficulties followed by opportunities which his great energy of character 
rather made than found for the display of his versatile abilities. he 
short biographical sketch here drawn of him by a companion in life 
who has watched his progress throughout is written in a strain of the 
most enthusiastic admiration, and yet the reader cannot help feeling it 
fully justified by the actual achievements which are recorded. Born on 
the 17th of November, 1831, James Abram Garfield has not yet 
completed his fiftieth year, yet he has already attained the highest 
public and political position in his country. He was the youngest 
of four children, and in his infancy lost his father, from whom he 
inherited nothing but his extraordinary energy of character. - From 
a child he possessed several qualities seldom combined in the same 
man, and these were robustness of frame allied with an active and 
independent spirit, precocious and rapidly developed mental abilities, 
power to grasp a subject readily, which incited him all the more to 
acquire the knowledge of its minutest and most practical details. When 
to these points we add a modest self-reliance, indomitable strength 
of will, insatiable thirst for knowledge, and the valuable gifts of being 
able to impart his knowledge and implant the love of it in others, 
besides winning their affections and obtaining their strongest sympa- 
thies, we not only describe a fine order of mind in itself, but we ex- 
plain how General Garfield turned his attention from classics and 
literature to questions of religion, from these to politics, then to military 
strategy and the command of armies, only to excel in each, until he 
was called to assume the command of the Senate and the country itself 
with eloquence in debate and skill in finance. These last qualifications of 
the new President of the American Republic are well illustrated by his 
biographer in the selections given from his speeches before the Con- 
gress, and these form the most interesting and valuable portion of his 


biography. 


2. The Rose of Venice. By S. Christopher. London: R. Wash- 
bourne.—This very interesting and well-told story, although not 
answering to the idea of an historical novel, a class of fiction which the 
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author is very careful to eschew, possesses the decided advantage of 
having a true hero of past times portrayed as one of its leading 
characters. Had Antonio Foscarini not been an historical personage, 
his noble act of self-sacrifice in order to preserve the memory of the 
lady to whom he was attached with so pure a love unsullied by any 
breath of false suspicion, would have been ascribed only to the extrava- 
gant imagination of a fanciful novelist. The lesson here drawn from real 
life has a delicate and refining moral, which helps to inculcate mutual 
reverence and respect between those whose path of love is impeded by 
no obstacle. The latter part of this tale flows much more smoothly 
and gracefully than its opening passages, but it is, perhaps, more to the 
purpose to suggest to the writer, that nothing is added to its zest 
or piquancy in a good sense by the introduction even of a line of half- 
formed innuendo, which only jars with the healthy tone of a really 
pure-minded story. 


3. Zhe Parson’s Sons. By one of them. London: John Hodges. 
—The object of this book is cleverly achieved in the picture drawn of 
the injurious and self-stultifying effects of the system of training accord- 
ing to which parents of a certain religious school still bring up their 
children. But we do not pretend to like the general tone of a writer 
who, in these days when the ties of parental authority hang so loosely 
on the consciences of the young, dwells thus harshly and sneeringly on 
the faults of his own parents, and on the moral delinquencies of his elder 
brother. The point of the whole story implies that he is describing real 
persons and actual facts, and this makes the manner of his speaking of 
them all the more painful to read. 


4. May Hymns. The Music composed by John E. Moore, S.J. 
London: Richard Butler, Hand Court, Holborn.—The exact number 
of seven hymns here published together suggests that the intention of 
Father Moore was to provide a separate hymn for each day in the week 
during the month of May. Although especially entitled May Hymas, 
the fact that they sing the praises of our Blessed Lady renders them 
equally available for use on any day throughout the year, and more 
particularly on the feasts of the Blessed Virgin. The words of these 
hymns are already well known, the melodies alone to which they are 
set are original. In respect of these, the aim has been to improve 
somewhat upon the more familiar tunes by music which is simple and 
easily learnt, yet flows gracefully and melodiously, giving, at the same 
time, full expression to the spirit of the words. We can pronounce 
them a decided success. 


5. Zhe Lands of Holy Scripture. A geographical and _ historical 
atlas of the Bible . . . consisting of seven maps arranged according to 
the latest and most reliable authorities by Dr. Richard Riess. Freiburg : 
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B. Herder.—It is scarcely necessary to add anything to the description 
given on the title-page. The enterprizing Catholic publisher, to whom 
we owe so many valuable works, has made these maps and plans 
worthy to take their place among the most approved extrinsic aids to 
the study of the Bible. 


6. We have never been able to join in the cry so often raised 
without, as we think, sufficient knowledge of the facts of the case, 
about the dearness of Catholic books. Catholic books must be and 
will, we fear, remain, as dear as, though not more dear than, other 
books of the same class, on account of the comparatively small number 
of Catholic readers. They are ordinarily excluded from the great 
circulating libraries, they are shunned by Protestants, and they are 
but poorly supported by Catholics themselves, even in proportion to 
the numbers of our body. We are not complaining of this—we are 
only stating facts. We could name Catholic families who move in the 
highest circles, and are foremost in works of charity and piety, whose 
members scarcely open a book from one month’s end to another, unless 
it be for their prayers, and an occasional novel. But, though we cannot 
join in the cry against the Catholic booksellers, who have, we fear, 
greater difficulties in many ways to contend with than their neighbours, 
we rejoice most jheartily when we see books which have attained a 
certain standing with the Catholic public, reduced in price and thus 
brought within the reach of a larger circle of readers. Thus it is a 
matter of congratulation that we see the new edition of so excellent 
a work as Christian Schools and Scholars sold for the reduced price 
of twelve shillings and sixpence. The new two volume edition of the 
Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier is issued at fifteen shillings instead 
of eighteen, and there is also a one volume edition, printed from the 
same sheets, forjnine shillings—half the price of the original issue. The 
beautiful work ofgMr.jWaterton, in honour of our Blessed Lady, Péetas 
Mariana Britannica, is now sold at half a guinea. We hope to hear 
soon of other similar reductions. 
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